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Here is the history, not of kings and their wars and land-thefts, but of ages and 


races and nations. It is truly democratic. 


It is of greater value to the average man than 


a whole library of bulky histories of individual nations. Buy this book and save money 


on encyclopedias! 


IN EIGHT BOOKS 
The first three books, on “The Making of Our World,” “The Making of Man,” and 
“The Dawn of History” are veritable gold-mines of science, and the last book, on “The 
Next Stage in History” will appeal to all prophetic-minded people. 
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What and Where is God? 


By RICHARD LARUE SWAIN. 


Of this book the Editor of The Christian 
Century says: “I could wish that every per- 
turbed mind might read this book. It would 
put a new face on nature, on history, on provi- 
dence, on prayer, on the future life. Aye, and 
the possession of a deep conviction as to the 
reality of God would put new radiance upon 
the face of the reader himself.” 
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The Missionary Outlook in 
the Light of the War 


By Ropert E. SPEER, WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
and others. 

These great leaders indicate that the way out 
for the distracted world is not by the League 
of Nations alone, but also by the way of 
Christian missions. Any minister who would 
deprive himself of this most timely and pro- 
phetic survey would be courting failure for 
himself in his chosen work of carrying on the 
tasks which the Master began. 


Price $2.00, plus 14 cents postage. 














Can the Church Survive in 
the Changing Order? 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH. 


Can the church survive? Dr. Fitch holds 
that that will depend upon the extent of her 
faith. The day has come for dropping a lib- 
eral apologetic for scholastic Christianity; 
for trying to define ancient phrases which 
once carried an open and ingenuous meaning; 
for reading twentieth century sophistries into 
good third century metaphysics. 


80 cents, plus 6 cents postage. 
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By Lioyp §. DOUGLAs. 


Not merely a book of methods of the how 
to fill the pews sort, but a book filled with in- 
spiration for the troubled preacher, and 
replete with suggestions for practical promo- 
tion of the work of the church. Dr. Douglas 
is one of the most lucid writers, but he is more: 
he is a man who has succeeded admirably in 
conducting the work and worship in his own 
great church in a spirit of devotion, and also 
with remarkable popular success. 


$1.75, plus 10 cents postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer for a Heart 
of Humility 
THOU in the hollow of whose hand our lives are 
held, teach us to think of Thee and the mighty 
forces at Thy command in a spirit of awe and trust 
and dependence. Deliver us from all foolish pride and 
ain self-importance. Reveal to us the j 


true source ol 


whatever strength we seem to have. Show us that all our 
springs are in Thee, and that but for Thee our little lives 
d wither and die. May we seek to find our right place 

1a world in which our will is held in leash of Thy will, 
and so may we be saved from the excesses of futile self- 
assertion against the gracious plan which Thou hast made 
Forbid that we fall into the 
meant 


or each one of Thy children, 


shallow illusion that life is for our comfort and 


selish ease, but give us rather the blessing that 
t 


comes 
rough discipline and defeat and struggle. 

\lake us willing, O Lord, to face the inexorable events 
of experience with a humble and inquiring spirit. Con- 
lronting sorrow and temptation and stern duty may we 

t finch, but wait in prayerful silence for the revealing 
ot Thy will and love. Thrill us with the discovery of out 
own true freedom in the acceptance of Thy will. In the 
merging of our puny powers with the conquering energies 
| God may we discover our own strength. In the yield- 
ng of our flickering torch to Thy sunshine’s blaze unroll 
vetore our feet the path which, unaided, our foreshortened 
vision could not hope to trace. 

Yet, Lord, as Thou dost save us from wilfulness, save us 
also from weak and nerveless quietude. As Thou reveal- 
est Thy plan for our lives in outer event and circumstance, 
‘rom which we cannot escape, disclose Thy will also in 
our inner purpose to match each event and circumstance 
with a militant and courageous heart. Forbid that we 
should lie down helpless in the presence of any unescapa- 


ble visitation, but rather may we go forth to meet it with 
eagerness and hope. Not in dumb resignation nor in soft 
acquiescence may we lend our will to Thee, but, as partners 
with Thy will, by working with Thee may we change the 
forbidding aspect of all events into gracious disclosures 
Amen 


of Thy goodness and love. In the name of Christ 


The Bishop 
and Books 


ISHOP NICHOLSON of the Methodist 


quoted in the secular press as saying that since he has 


church is 
been bishop he has read only two books. Newspaper re- 
porters do not always understand, but the report has 
some plausibility in view of the actual facts which may be 
ascertained by a canvass of the reading habits of the ofh- 
cial class in some of the denominations, The doctrine is 
gaining currency that it is not the business of the minister 
His chief business 


to be a scholar, nor even a student 


is to be an administrator. Hence there are thousands of 
ministers who will confess without shame that they do not 
read two books a year. They justify this course on the 
ground that they are too busy making their churches go to 
read books. All of which suggests the importance of think 
ing through just what we ought to mean by making a 
church go. If we mean keeping up the things that make 
statistics, that is one thing. The preacher who gets a cer- 
tain number of new members every year, who keeps the 
budget of the church up to standard and who can drum up 
the faithful to fill the pews will probably be called a suc- 
The 


people who listen to him may be kept by his sort of lead- 


cess in many communities, But he is often a failure. 


ership in a narrow circle of ideas. Attending the church 
of such a minister may mean no growth in religious ideas 
and no real growth in piety. The church that seems a suc- 
cess because it keeps the wheels going round and round 
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cumbers the ground and prevents a more spiritual church 
torm succeeding. Jesus did not think he wasted time by 
spending days alone. Paul spent three years alone in pre- 
paration for his great life ministry. The greatest of our 
modern ministers, the men upon whom thousands wait in 
t} 


‘ 


1e metropolitan cities, are not men who despise books and 
the intellectual life. Through books they connect them- 
selves with the saints of the past and with the best spirits 

modern life. The secretary, bishop, or other official 
who would encourage the minister to think of himself in 
the category of a hired man whose chief virtue lies in the 
successful use of a filing cabinet, has forgotten that the 
church needs not only methods, but it needs much more 


the Holy Spirit 


A Prize For 
Politeness 
A GERMAN newspaper for one week gave prizes to 
those who did kind things, and showed themselves 
truly courteous. The idea traveled over to New York, 
and it is now being exploited in Chicago by the Chicago 
une. There is no more widely read story in the 
er than that which tells of the adventures of the re- 


1 


porter who goes about in broad daylight, looking not for 


honest man, but for a polite one. His disappointments 
many, but here and there the kindly spirit is found 
rewarded, [ver since this feature was started there 
een a noteworthy difference in the attitude of street 
Clerks have 
Not all of them 


conductors and other public officials. 

lured on by the prospect of a prize. 
e received fiftv dollar bills, but each one has neve1 
el received a prize Politeness is its own reward. 
idorns the countenance with beauty, fills the heart with 
Iness and opens the pathway to ready employment and 
rildly preferment hose who have learned the joy of 
vill hardly turn their backs upon this blessed 

igain. Politeness is only a certain phase of religion 
iction. There can be no true courtesy which does not 
of genuine regard for others. The counterfeit 


to betray itself after awhile. A man might travel 


und the world and visit all sorts of strange people, be- 
ing sure that the universal language in manners would be 
the practice of the Golden Rule. With this blessed law 


in the heart, every other defect would be forgive: 


A Non-Sectarian Program 
at the State University 


R' LIGIOUS workers at state universities recently held 
a two day convention in Chicago at which their prob- 
What shall 


the denominational representative do at the state univer- 


lems were given a thorough consideration. 


sity On this fundamental question there seemed to be 
the widest variety of opinion. The Disciples have been 
longest in this field. They have held consistently to the 
idea that the denominational work at a state university 
should be in the field of education, that courses in the Bible 
and in religious doctrine should be given to supplement the 


teaching of university class rooms. The Presbyterians 
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have been fond of the “student pastor” idea. The student 
pastor is usually a bustling young fellow who “lines up” the 
students at the local church every Sunday morning for 
a Bible class, and for the service of worship. The student 
pastor is considered necessary since the pastor is too busy 
with the local community to give much time to the stu- 
dents. The Methodists have developed the denominational 
dormitory. The state university is accustomed to the idea 
of fraternities and sororities. A denominational dormitory 
is another fraternity or sorority, from the student view- 
point. Since people of one house have little to do with 
students of another house, the denominational group is ef- 
fectively walled off from participation in general student 
activities. Prof, Arthur Braden, Disciples representative 
at the University of Kansas, challenged seriously the whole 
dormitory idea, and insisted that the state should house its 
students. ition of denomina- 
tional distinctions at the state un «.sicty made the task of 


He insisted that any ac 


religious education vastly more ficult. What is now 
needed, it seems to us, is a coordination of the denomina- 
tional agencies and schools at the state university, or bet- 
ter, a union of them. Then the students may secure acadc- 
mic credit for the study of religion and this alone will dig- 


nify such study in their eyes. 


Increasing Possibilities of 
Racial Trouble 
ANY signs indicate that the year ahead will be one 
marked by racial disturbance unless wise and Chris- 
tian leadership averts it. A belated reorganization of the 
Ku Klux Klan has come in the south. This organization 
is running true to form and now opposes not only Ne- 
groes but Jews, and is marked by special antipathy to the 
Roman Catholic church. It holds public meetings in which 
sheeted figures sit upon the stage while a southern spell- 
It is promised 
that this organization will invade New York and other 


binder arouses the passions of the mob. 
northern cities. In cities like Chicago, where the housing 
congestion is almost unbearable, the agitator can do untold 
harm. Nor are these ominous portents confined to the 
white race. Stephen Graham, an Englishman, has been 
studying the Negro in this country and his observations 
have been published in a volume called “The Soul of 
John Brown.” A study of this book reveals the smoulder- 
As they 


develop educated leadership, inevitably some of these talk 


ing sense of injustice among the colored people. 
in radical terms. The Negro manifestly has injustices to 
He pays taxes, but the streets of the Negro 
quarter are not improved. He pays a library tax, but 
throughout the south he is not admitted to the public 
library. He pays the same fare on trains as white pas- 
In the north 
as in the south it is often difficult to find an eating house 
that will feed him, or a hotel that will house him. Mean- 
while there are Negro professional men and Negro capi- 
talists in many large cities. Men of color ride in as 
good an automobile as any white man can buy. Some 
Negroes have set themselves to the task of breaking down 


complain of. 


sengers, but has inferior accommodations. 


XUM 


J 
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They persistently buy property in 
the white man’s zone, and resist all efforts at buying them 
ut. \Vith situations so pregnant with possibilities of trou- 


the white man’s tabu. 


only the most wise and Christian leadership can cope. 
hout breaking down the racial separateness which is to 
terest both of white men and Negro, justice must 
e. Equal opportunities of self-development must 


n both races 


Child Labor on 
the Increase 

enactment of laws is not always a guarantee that 
T State and 
laws now operate in many communities to pre- 


labor of little children, but these are openly vio- 


reform has finally been consummated. 


ther communities. The National Child Labor 
ttee has called attention to the fact that during the 
lf of 1920 there was an increase of child labor 
The Imperial Valley of California is 
ut as a particularly shocking example of the 


teen states. 

little children. Children as young as five years 
day long in the cotton fields. An investigator 
e father who pleaded to keep his children in the 
ittle longer until his new automobile was paid 
he case of the cotton industry, the children are not 
by large employers, but are kept out of school 
wn parents. It is astonishing to find thousands 
in the United States in a state of skepticism 


ra 


to the advantages of education. They judge 


in” by strictly utilitarian standards. Even on 
unds the National Child Labor committee in- 
the child who stays in school has the advantage. 
ld who stays in school until eighteen is earning 
much at twenty-five as the child who leaves school 
een. The church in every community can do no 
lend itself as an active ally with those agencies 
fighting the exploitation of little children. The 
he child to play, growth, education and religion 
d-given right which is only taken away by the 
ss of man. The progress of the race depends di- 


on the wav in which little children are treated. 


Fellowship with 
the Uniterians 


A’ L. over the country the celebration of the tercenten- 
of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in this 


has been the occasion of the getting together of 
In Boston the Con- 
nal and Unitarian clubs held a joint meeting on 


ins and Congregationalists. 


20. In Fresno, Cal., there was a joint meeting 
Unitarian and Congregational churches in the Con- 
tional edifice. Examples like these might be greatly 
plied. It would be possible to exaggerate the mean- 
these events. Congregationalists are not becoming 
nitarian, nor are Unitarians becoming orthodox. In some 
the Congregationalists regard the Unitarians as too 
onservative to make union possible, for after having 
advanced a step they have in some communities stagnated. 


ere is a great section of the Unitarian denom- 
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ination which has become very backward in the matter 
of social service and very slow in adopting modern 
On the other hand there 
are some Congregational ministers who are ultra-radical 


methods in religious education. 
in spirit. The man who declares that the work of this 
generation is to destroy and that of another generation 
to build again, is an example in point. Any courteous 
Americans may join together in common aims and pur- 
poses without agreement in creed. It need not disturb 
anyone if evangelical and Unitarian and Roman Catholic 
money gets all mixed up in feeding the children of central 
Europe, or if the people of these several churches should 
all be mixed up in a meeting to consider world peace. On 
a recent Sunday evening Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Unitarians and evangelicals sat together in a town meeting 
in Evanston, Illinois, to consider the work of religious 
education in the public schools. The evangelical tabu 
against the Unitarian was a foolish and unchristian thing. 
The man who holds the higher view of the person of Jesus 
has no need to defend it by any kind of medieval method, 
but best serves his cause through fellowship and friend- 


ship. 


Sectarian Opposition to the 
Smith-Towner Bill 
A POWERFUL Roman Catholic society has declared 
war on the Smith-Towner bill which would create 
a national department of education with sufficient funds 
at its disposal to make the department a real factor in edu- 
cation. This opposition springs, of course, from the fear 
that the work of parish schools would be interfered with 
No doubt the operation of the Smith-Towner bill would 
‘rovide ruthless publicity for any schools in the country 
that were below modern standards, but Protestants would 
not expect the Roman Catholic authorities to be frightened 
by such a possibility. Meanwhile all citizens should be 
informed as to just what needs this new step in educational 
progress would supply. The bill would meet the imme- 
diate need for Americanization work which was so sadly 
revealed by the war and which will increase as the new 
tide of immigration rolls in. It provides also for govern- 
ment aid for those backward states in which there are 
multitudes of illiterate young people. Particularly the 
southern mountain states have been cursed with illiter- 
A de- 


partment of education would also guarantee the Negro an 


acy and only Federal aid can reach this problem. 


equa! opportunity with children of the white race in secur- 
ing an elementary education. Meanwhile great funda- 
mental questions in education are waiting for solution, The 
work of investigation is too expensive for any single state 
government. It may as well be done for all, and certain 
educational principles be laid down for the whole re- 
public. The Protestant churches do not compete with the 
state in elementary education. Their work rests back 
upon what the state does in education. These churches are 
interested to secure from the state a reasonable period of 
time every week for the instruction in religion pending the 
time when such instruction may be an integral part of 


education as the state itself administers it. We shall never 
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solve the problem of religious education until a national 
commission works out for the entire nation a new formula- 
tion of educational theory. 


More Tokens of Chicago’s 
Literary Primacy 


RADUALLY literature is coming down from its 
lofty ivory tower where art 1s created from the stuff 
dreams are made of, and is entering into the worka- 

day life of striving, sweating, suffering humanity, finding 
always something that sings right in the “mud and scum 
of things.” Leaders in this earthward movement of liter- 
ature are such poets as Carl Sandburg and Edgar Lec 
Masters and such fiction writers as Chicago is just begin- 
ning to produce. Louis Untermeyer, the critic and poet 
of New York City, recently sent a word of greeting to the 
annual meeting of the Society of Midland Authors, which 
has its center in Chicago, and the heart of his message 
was that Chicago is to be especially congratulated upon 
the fact that it has produced during the past vear at least 
three outstanding novels of genuine American quality. The 
three novels he named are “Main Street,” by Sinclair 
Lewis, “Poor White,” by Sherwood Anderson, and “Moon 
Calf,” by Floyd Dell. There had not yet appeared, at the 
time of Mr. Untermeyer’s statement, Edgar Lee Masters’ 
initial work of fiction, “Mitch Miller.” This would un 
doubtedly take like rank in Mr. Untermeyer’s mind with 
the three books mentioned. For both criticism and the 
popular taste are already awarding this story of American 
boy life a place beside Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer here comes also this year trom Mr. 
Masters another work of poetry, “The Domesday Book,” 
which it is predicted will be treasured, fifty years from 
now, as the great poem of the War; and Carl Sandburg’s 
new book of verse, “Smoke and Steel,” is winning new 
laurels for this sturdy American singer. This mention 
of recent Chicago work is not exclusive, for there are 

r very worthy books, such as Henry Kitchell Webster's 
‘Mary Wollaston” which cannot be left out of any account. 

lhese facts are given only to indicate that Mr. H. L 


be justified in his statement made 


Mencken is apparently to 
last vear that Chicago is now or soon will be the literary 
center @f the country, It is reported that he has recently 
written. from the East that he is more than ever assured 

the correctness of his estimate of the value of the lit- 
erary work Chicago is doing 

In keeping with Mr. Mencken's statement is the report 
that has just come from the Illinois Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation as to the present literary standing of this “Hog 
Butcher for the World,” as Mr. Sandburg styles our City 
vy the Lake This organization recently took upon itself 
to supply the Chicago Historical Society with data con- 
cerning Chicago authors, and the leaders in the investiga- 
tion now come forward with the enthusiastic report that 
within the walls of the city of Armour, Nelson Morris and 


Swift are to be found this year more than seventy novelists 


and poets ; and this was only the beginning of the count, so 
we are told. 

The striking fact about the new fiction that ts coming 
from Chicago is that in practically every book of first rate 
quality the motif of the story is an individual’s idealistic 
struggle out from the heavy materialism that has almost 
choked our American life during the past few decades 
This is undoubtedly true of the work of Lewis, Anderson, 
Masters, Sandburg, Webster and Dell. It might be well 
for the leaders of the church to take a sidelong glance, 
every once in a while, at these literary prophets of a new 
age of idealism. It is indeed possible that these poets and 
novelists may be compelled to take over entirely the reins 
of idealistic leadership—especially if it is going to take the 
churches—as some influential thinkers assert it will—a 
generation or more to thrash out their precious doctrinal 
differences. : 


The Ascent to Easter 


Ll. seasons rank the same with God, but not 

adapt themselves with equal facility and 

veniality to the work of his Holy Spirit throug! 
the church. ‘The difficulties in the way of churchly en 
deavors in the summer time in our North American lati- 
tude have come to be taken for granted—perhaps to 
much taken for granted—and a_ certain adjustment « 
church attitude toward the assumed imevitable “summer 
slump” has become a habit. With the opening of | the 
schools, the return of vacationsts, the passing of the 
extreme heat and the settling down to a new season’ 
business and fanmuly routine, the church too undertakes in 
the autumn to rally its forces, to renew the allegiance o! 
its membership and to gain the ear of its community 
By Christmas and the opening of the new year, church lie 
is normally in full swing, and there stretches ahead a 
period of several months in which the church comes nearer 
having the right of way in personal and social interes 
than in any other space on the calendar 

This seasonal consideration invests the months ap 
proaching Laster with singular importance in church life 
It is the strategic season. The measure of progress, the 
level of uplift, achieved by the church in the cycle o! 
the twelve-month is determined more by what is done be- 
tween Christmas and Easter than by what transpires at 
any other period Phe excitement and distraction and 
fatigue of the approach to Christmas create difficulties 
against which church leadership must contend with pa 
lience and stern resolution. But the ascent to Easter 1 
by an open way, which not churchly interest alone, but 
secular customs also, keep fairly free for whatever the 
church wants to do. 

Besides all this, the season approaching Easter contains 
the memorials of the very substance of our Christian faith 
and hope. Christmas, Good Friday and Easter—the 
incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection—here the 
structural verities of all our Christian thinking and ex 
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nt, $0 perience are grouped together by means of memorial days doctrines, the incarnation, the atonement, and the resur- 
which obviously make Easter Sunday the climax of the ruction? Here is the opportunity for great doctrinal 


ming church year. The inclusion of the last weeks of the life preaching, for a fresh interpretation of the eternal facts 
t rate of Jesus in this period, particularly the week of his pas- which lie behind these historic theological symbols. No 
alistic sion, and the traditional custom over a large portion of dry as dust parroting of what ancient commentators have 
Imost Christendom of observing Lent, further contribute to the said will do today. The preacher must have his own soul 


-ades unique opportunity for Christian work afforded by this fertilized with the more recent interpretations. Great new 
, ) | 


°rson, stretch of weeks. meanings are now discerned in these ancient doctrines. 
well In what manner ought the church to use the season of They are being brought down from a realm of abstrac- 
lance, scent to Easter? Many churches are already engaged, tion into our actual world of experience. Each of these 


1 new with sound instinct, in recruiting campaigns of an evangel- doctrines is now seen to be dripping with social as well as 


Ss and stic order. This is an appropriate and congenial time for individualistic implications. The problems of militarism 
reins urging upon the non-Christian portion of the community and industry, of race and class relationships, are involved 
ce the the claims of the gospel and of the church. Whether by in the principles symbolized in this memorial period be- 


ill—a special meetings for this purpose or by the organization of | tween Christmas and Easter 

trinal e Christian forces in a hand to hand, personal approach, What is the preacher going to do about it? 

e junction of evangelism—grossly abused as it has too alert and aware of God's call to him, he will make this a 
wen—finds here its most challenging opportunity of season of study Books he will have, if he goes without 
ar. It is important, however, that the deeper note bread. Time to think and to compose his mind and to 

uunded, both in evangelistic effort and in the regular prepare his message he will take, even if some of the 
ies of the church. Merely to set up the evangelistic | organizations do clamor complainingly for his counsel and 
ratus for recruiting new members is to fall far short attendance. He will stake the success of his ministry on 
adequate use of these pre-Easter days. It is a time the Sunday services of worship, and he will see to it that 
rough lone for thrusting in the sickle and gathering the he goes into his pulpit burdened and vibrant with a con- 

_ s into the garner; it is chiefly a time for spiritual ception of the whole service and sermon in which every 

» on ling, for deepening the moral intelligence of the detail has been prayerfully anticipated 

itself and for greatening the significance of re He is a wise minister if he unifies his own mind and 

n the lives of all the people. his people’s minds by allowing a single theme to run like 

season of the year is the public mood so open a golden thread through all his study and his preaching. 
rf erious consideration of the claims of Christ. In- rhe doctrinal motif above referred to would lend itself 

n in the elementary things of the Christian life richly to such use. Modern religion is weak and limp 


wail characterize the minister’s work. Problems of for lack of doctrinal structure. Pastors are not creating 
ason's 


kes in 


nce oO! 


Iministration should fall into a subordinate place while conviction in the souls of their people as did the pastors 
ential task of the spiritual monitor and shepherd is of a former generation. The abuse of creeds as tests 


unit) to. Classes of youth from the Sunday school and bases of fellowship has caused a revolt against creeds 
ch bh e organized for instruction looking toward a de- as such, even in their right and necessary use. Now ts 
— lay on the Sunday following Easter or on Easter the time to preach sermons on God, on Christ, on the 
— itself. Our younger Protestant denominations, Bible, on the incarnation, on the atonement, on the resur- 
seen ting against the ways and traditions of the historic rection, on human brotherhood, on the Kingdom of God, 

have missed much by our failure to keep the essen on providence, on conscience, on sorrow, on drudgery, on 


sap hology of the confirmation class, even though we | temptation,—but where shall one stop’ These great first 
h lite vliated its theology. The catechetical method is good principles of the gospel are the strong meat which unfed 
ss. he us pedagogy, and each pastor is free to project his church members will accept with grateful appetite 

urse of instruction if he fails to find one at hand More attractive to some minds will be a restudy of the 


as ‘its him. The important thing is to bring to a life of Christ. The use of the midweek service for an 
nes tion, in the minds of adolescent young people, the open-forum discussion of the sermon-study on the previous 
mn and tial elements of Christian faith ‘and churchly respon- Sunday is a method coming into increasing vogue With 
culties Without resorting to special revivalistic excite- such subject matter as the life of Christ, this method ts 
th pa: this ever emerging body of youth may be brought peculiarly adaptable. ‘The subject is at once familiar and 
aoe tl and intelligently to a decisive crisis and their hearts vague to the popular mind. With such books as “By an 
1e, but € permanently won for the imperial claims of Jesus Unknown Disciple,” or Dr. Barton's “Four Hitherto Un- 
er the ist published Gospels,” new insight will be gained both by 

his instructional emphasis should characterize all the the minister and by his people 
mtaits rk of the minister, not alone in the week day duties In a word, the ascent to Easter is both harvest and seed- 
n faith the parish, but in the pulpit also. The service of worship sowing time in the spiritual psychology of the calendar. It 
~r—the 
the ‘on. What minister's imagination does not kindle as he church whose leadership is aware of the tokens of a 


may be made to sound unwonted depths during this sea- is spring and autumn rolled into one Blessed is the 


re 


nd @& considers the seasonal appropriateness of those three great peculiarly divine visitation. 
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Japanese Christians on 
p Christ 
Japan’s Polic 
pan’s Policy 
Hk peace treaty with its provision concerning 

Shantung brought to a focus much latent prejudice 
against Japan. ‘lhe Korean situation has further 
alienated the sympathy of the democratic peoples. The 
agitation in California serves to sharpen prejudices, and 
the war with Germany brings into the high lights the 
striking similarity between Japan’s form of government 
and that of our late enemy. 

Americans should remember that there are two Japans. 
One is the old Japan of the Genro who ruled until recent 
years; the other is the Japan of tomorrow witb its 
commoner-premier and a decided anti-military, democrati 
party growing up in the realm. The Japanese Federa 
tion of Churches, representing, of course, a modest frac- 
tion of the population, has issued a declaration that is 
as significant as it is courageous and clear-sighted. [1 
is sent forth for the purpose of “clearing away misun- 
derstandings and suspicions.” The Christians of Japan 
desire to make their native land “a leader in the civil 
ization of the Orient, a defender of international jus- 
tice.” The declaration is issued in four paragraphs 
1. Korea. They believe there has been much exaggera- 
tion in reports that Christians as such have been 


pet 
t 


ecuted, frankly confess that many things have been 

done which they cannot approve. They put their faith 

in the n 
il] 


il 


government established there, hoping “that 
guide the Korean people with justice and 
China. Regretting the anti-Japanese feel 
1 and the sympathy receives in America 
belief that Japan will not return Tsingtao, 

ledge that their government's attitude toward 

t always been impartial, but they have taith 

return the province will be kept 

and they “deeply hope” that the rights and feelings of 
the Chinese people will be so respected that “a neighborly 
welded together in mutual undet 
Militarism. 


militaristic party in their native land they call 


friendship may _ be 
standing.” 2 Knowing well the activities 
fact that every nation has such a party. 
uestionably believe” that a majority of the 
and the present national government is for peace 
out imperialistic designs. They declare “it is our 
lead our people to the absolute rejection of mil:- 
tarism and to help bring about a world peace that will 
endure forever.” 4. The League of Nations. They re- 
joice over the founding of the League of Nations aad 
believe that the Christian religion has made them “rich 
in international ideas,” and given them “the clearest 
understanding of the great principle of world brother- 
hood,” and they wish “to join with Christian people 
throughout the world in bringing it to perfection.” 
The pronouncement is a noble utterance and shows 
not only that our Japanese brethren are possessed of the 
noblest of Christian principles but that they are also 


possessed of the democratic gift of utterance of convic- 
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tion. If they seem to us to claim a little too much in 
regard to the oppression of Christians in Korea and of 
the lack of imperial aims in their government we must 
remember that none of us is free from a patriotism that 
slurs over national faults, and that few patriots can 
wholly objectify the policies of their own country. The 
gratifying thing is they are able to make such definite 
declarations of Christian principles at a time like this. 
English church bodies would do no better in regard to 
Ireland than these Japanese Christians have done in re- 
gard to Korea. Americans did no better in regard to the 
Philippines back in the late nineties. We may also be 
reminded of the fact that our church conventions all 
declared for a League of Nations before the question 
took partisan form. 

Premier Hara, in an article recently contributed to the 
“Japan Review,” expresses great faith in the new policy 
in Korea and believes the “reconciliation of the two peo- 
ples’ is a possible attainment. He asks that Japanese d 
all within their power to forward this purpose by show- 
ing “kindness and good-will,” by “sympathizing with 
them in their situation” and “lending them a helping hand 
is they tread the thorny path of enlightenment.” 


The Passing of Provincialism 


IALECT novels and poems are seldom produced 
in these days. Probably thi because the real 

curiosities of dialect are rapidly passing away. 
james Whitcomb Riley used to say that there were five 
pronunciations of the word “going” in the state 


Mr. Riley, 


a careful student of dialect, by the way, and not a mere 


distinct 
of Indiana, and that they were all wrong! 
bserver of the speech of his own local neighborhood, 
declared that, forty years ago, the dialect of Indiana 


} 
ij 
i 


could be determined by county lines; and he criticized 
most severely those authors who, in their eagerness 10 
produce stories and verse of the then popular order, 
mixed freely the speech of different parts of the state 
and characterized it all as “Hoosier.” Now, even Mr. 
Riley himself could scarcely follow the lines of native 
speech with such accuracy. It is true that in remote 
mountain sections curiosities of custom and language still 
1emain, but these sections are almost as few as are pieces 
of old mahogany in New England attics. 

It is not hard to find the reason of this change. The 
railroad, the rural mail delivery, the centralized school, 
the telephone and the flivver have made even the most 
When a 


metropolitan newspaper comes into a home the head of 


remote hamlets acquainted with the world. 


the house is bound to know something about the nation’s 
politics and about the world’s markets, and his women 
folks are bound to know something aboui Paris fashions. 
When all the members of the family load themselves into 
an automobile on Saturday afternoon and drive to the 
nearest trading center, we may be sure that they have 
entered into a world-consciousness of the high cost of 
up-to-date living, and that for them the romance of iso- 
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lated Americanism has no further place. They have 
ceased to be literary material, becoming producers and sell- 
rs and buyers,—part of the world’s scheme of things. 
fo be sure, provincialism, either in the individual or 
n the community, will not pass without some severe 
struggles. Isolation has usually meant self-satisfaction, 
nd this is bound to be disturbed when brought into 
with the world. The freshman in college who 
the upperclassmen how “we” played football at 
high school is probably due for a trip to the pond. 
pond will in most cases prove a means of grace, 
freshman will be, on his emergence, a_ chas- 
andidate for citizenship in the wide world. 
rious provincialism is one of the greatest hin- 
to Christian union. Those bodies which persist 
ractical isolation are, naturally, the most inacces- 
the influences which are bearing together the 
ody of believers. Contact and cooperation are 
medies for bigotry and self-complacency. The 
“When I find 


erowing conceited, I go out and take a look at the 


littleness is to see big things. 


There are two visions which will bring any 
soul into the longing prayer for a united church, 
vision of the great, unevangelized, ravaged world, 
hat of the vast but broken army of those who, un- 
ifferent names but with one great, unselfish purpose, 
ving to the world’s redemption. 


The Laundry 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


l\. Waggon of the Laundryman stopped at the 
loor, and left a Package. And Keturah opened 
and checked up the Contents. And she said, 
of thy Collars are missing, and one Cuff; and thy 
mas have lost a sleeve. 
\nd I went unto the Telephone, and I said, unto the 
at the Laundry, I beseech of thee, send unto me 
issing portions of my attire. 
| she said unto me, Our manager is out; thou wilt 
to see him. 
I went to the Laundry, and I entered it as the 
er entered. And I had in mind to say unto him 
his service had grown Intolerable, and that he no 
er cleaned Collars but Sharpened them and put Saw 
upon the edges of them, and that what Clothes he 
lose, he ruined. 
1 as the Manager entered, there came unto him one 
\ssistants, who said unto him, The man at the 
ry saith that he cannot put in that Crank-shaft for 
Weeks. 
Sookkeeper said unto him, The Driver of 
Three hath quit, for he had an opportunity to 
me a Chauffeur for Old Jones who liveth on the 
Boulevard; and how shall we deliver the Laundry on 
is run? 
And the Forewoman in the Ironing Room said unto 
lim, Saidee is home sick, and Fanny hath gone to the 
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Movies, and Kitty hath sent word that she must attend 
her Grandmother’s funeral, which is probably the Foot- 
ball Game; and two of the Machines in my room are 
shut down, and the people are kicking because they have 
not their clothes. 

And the Telephone Girl said, We have complaints from 
the Families whose names and number I have here, and 
they desire that thou Call them Up and explain. 

And he said, I will call them up, but it shall be some 
time in the Very Remote Future; I have troubles 
enough. 

And other of his Assistants told him that they were 
nearly out of Soap, and that the people who sold Starch 
had sent word that they could not fill the order for ten 
days. 

And I entered the [Ironing Room, where many Women 
worked, and I heard them talking as they worked, and 
all that I heard them say was, And he said to me, and, 
And I said to him. 

And I looked into the Washing Room, and there was 
Steam, and Suds and Sweat. 

And the Manager greeted me with a Tired Look, as if 
he were to say, And what hast thou brought to add 
to my Troubles? 

But I said unto him, I came to Complain of certain 
Lost Garments, but I forbear 

And he said pleasantly, Nevertheless, let me know thy 
Complaint, and we will endeavor to make it Right. 

And we went to the Sorting Room, and I saw how the 
Girls sorted the Laundry, and I thought if any man did 
ever get what was coming to him, it would have been by 
Special Providence. And there was a Pile of Arms from 
shirts, and Legs from other garments, and many things 
beside. And I found the Arm of my Pajamas. 

And I returned unto Keturah, and I said, I will com- 
plain no more concerning the man of the Laundry. 
He hath troubles enough, and I wonder that he doeth 
as well as he doth. 

And I considered that it might be the same if I knew 
more of the affairs of other men concerning whom I 
have been impatient. And it may be that if men could 
look into the place in which I endeavor to do my part in 
Cleaning up the World, they would be more patient 
with me. 


° 
These Times 

ne onigeey after an orgy of profiteering, suffers the 

pains of the morning after. Education, for want of 

leaders, sags. Statesmanship, handed over to smooth- 

tongued politicians, disdains the legend of Washington 


and Lincoln. Religion, eclipsed by denominationalism, 


‘ 


takes a back seat and awaits a “spiritual awakening.” 
Art and Literature, losing their native cunning, endeavor 
to hold the attention of the newspapers by grotesqueries 
and gab. 

In the meantime, the birds mate and sing, the young lambs 
dance, spring brings dandelions and dawn sprinkles gold. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 





The Truth About Bolshevism 
and the Jew 


By John Spargo 


other form of race 


NTI-SEMITISM, like 


prejudice and hatred, is a dangerous menace to 


every 
democratic institutions. It is a matter for serious 
concern that in this country, hitherto free from the worst 
forms of this evil, there should be so many conclusive 
evidences of a wide-spread organized propaganda of anti- 
Semitism, Not merely in justice to the Jew, but even 
more as a patriotic duty, in loyalty to our American in- 
stitutions and ideals, we are in duty and honor bound to 
face the issues presented by this propaganda. Wherever 
and whenever anti-Semitism has appeared, it has been as 


sociated with reaction and oppression. 


1. 


In England and in this country the propagandists of anti- 
Semitism have revived the charge that there exists, and has 
world-wide secret conspiracy 


existed for centuries, a 


against Christian civilization. It is charged that the en 
tire Jewish population of the world is organized, under 
the leadership of the ablest and astutest men of the Jewish 
race and faith, to bring about the destruction of all non- 


1 


Jewish governments and the establishment of a Jewish 


World Government. It is alleged that Bolshevism, which 
we have regarded as a spontaneous outburst of despairing 
and desperate masses of men, is in reality neither mor 
nor less than a part of this deliberate plan of the Jews 
to bring about the destruction of non-Jewish civilization 
and to erect a world-wide Jewish government, headed by 
a dynasty selected by an aristocratic Sanhedrin. 

Fantastic and incredible as it is, this theory is implicitly 
both in this coun 


believed in by a large number of people, 


try and in I-ngland. Powerful newspapers in both coun- 
tries are assiduously promulgating it; eminent preachers 
Christian church are preaching it from their pul- 
at least one of our multimillionaire industrial capi 
is backing the theory, and the propaganda of which 

it is part 
offered in support ol} the 


The principal “evidence” 


theory is a collection of documents of mysterious origin 
and more than dubious history. These documents, pul- 


Learn d k:ld: rs 


a report made in 1896, 


lished under the title Protocols of thi 


to be parts of 


ret conference of Zionist Jews I] have said that 


uments are of “mysterious origin and more than 


and in justification of that character 


ing facts he documents wert 


uublished in Russia in the year 1905, In a book by a 
identity is unknown, but who signed himself 


Nilus Who is 


Is that the real name of a responsible and credible 


vhos« 


rofessor Sergei Professor Sergei 


iter, or is it the pseudonym of an anonymous coward, 


perhaps even of one of the “Agents Provocateurs” of the 


Police Department of the Government 
of the late Czar Nicholas II? 


son to deal with; no responsible person in or out of Rus- 


infamous Secret 


We have a mysterious per- 


sia, has yet come forward to vouch for the bona fides of 
Professor Sergei Nilus. 


WHO IS NILUSS 


Nilus gives a brief autobiographic account of himseli 
in the second edition of his work—-1g05. He says that he 
was born in 1862, of Russian parents who held liberal 
opinions, and that his family was well-known in Moscow, 
for its members were educated people who were firm in 
their allegiance to the Czar and the Greek church—which 
is not quite what a Russian means by holding “liberal 
opinions.” He claims to have been graduated from Mos- 
cow University and to have held a number of civil service 
posts, all, so far as the specifications go, connected with 
the administration of the police and judicial systems. He 
went to the Government of Ovel, where he became a land- 
owner and a sort of petty noble. He entered the Troitsky- 


Although 


Russia to find this 


Sergevsky Monastery, near Moscow, he says. 
numerous efforts have been made in 
Sergei Nilus, none has succeeded. A number of persons 
have testified to the existence of Sergei Nilus, in each case 
referring to a different person, though the name is not 
Russian. I learned of two men, father and son, each bear- 
ing this uncommon name. First information led to the be 
lief that the mysterious author of the protocols had at last 
been discovered. The father was about the right age, and 


was said to be a writer. Further inquiry elicited the in- 


formation that he 


died in 1910, whereas our Sergei Nilus 


issued a new book (or a greatly enlarged version of the 
old one) im igit and repeated the performance in 1917 
The anonymous editor of an edition of the protocols issued 
in New York toward the end of 1920 says: “A returning 


traveler from Siberia in August, 1919, was positive that 
Nothing Is 


raid to enable us to identify the traveler in question. An- 


Nilus was in Irkutsk in June of that year.” 


other report—also by a returned traveler—makes it ap- 
pear that the Nilus who was at Irkutsk is the son of the 
man who died in 1910 and himself too young to fit the 
add that an 


edition of che protocols is reported to have been published 


autobiographical sketch referred to. | may 


in Kishinev in 1906, the name of the author of the book 


in which they appeared being given as “Butmi de Katz- 


repeat that 


man.” | “no responsible person in or out of 
Kussia has yet come forward to vouch for the bona fide 


of ‘Sergei Nilus.’ ” 


II. 


Nilus gives conflicting accounts of the protocols. Ac- 
cording to his first story, told in his book, Nilus came imto 
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ossession of these documents in 1901. They had thus 
een in his possession about four years before he pub- 
ished them to the world. Now, mark this fact, which 
eems to me to be of more than trifling significance: The 
edition of his book was published at Solotarevo tn 
ifter the documents had, according to his story, been 
possession for two years, yet in that edition of his 
not only were the documents not published, but no 
from them were published. It is strange and 
rious that in 1903 the author should have ignored 
tely, after they had been in his possession for two 
documents to which, two years later, he was to at- 
»much importance, | should like to have the pleas- 
questioning Professor Sergei Nilus upon this point, 
as upon some others 
elusive and unknown Nilus tells us in this story 
o5 how he came into possession of the documents 
that at the close of a series of secret meetings 
principal leaders of this secret Jewish conspiracy, 
was held somewhere in Europe, a woman stole the 
rents from “one of the most influential and most 
initiated leaders of Freemasonry.”” He does not 
any clue to the identity of the Freemason; he does 
e any information concerning the identity of the 
He does tell us, however, that the protocols were 
| by representatives of Zion of the 33d degree” but 
hat I can only regard as a mysterious reason, he does 
ike known the names of these “representatives of 
the 33d degree.” Thus we have documents pre 
yy an unknown and unidentified person, alleged t 
een signed by unknown and unidentified persons of 
nence, and to have been stolen from an unknown 
lentified Freemason, by an unknown and unidenti- 
man, handed by some person unnamed to the um 
ed Nilus, and by him published to the world. [1 
ain of evidence, taken from the book itself, does not 
what I have said above concerning the mysterious 
and more than dubious history of the documents, 


do not understand elementary English 


NO EXACT INFORMATION 


worthy of note that Nilus does not present a pho 
raphic copy of as much as a single page of the alleged 
ols in the original. He tells us nothing about the 
nals beyond what I have reproduced in the foregoing 
graphs. He does not tell us, even, in what language 
riginal documents were written. He does not claim 
set eyes upon the original manuscript, nor does 
other known person. Nilus tells us, in so many words, 
vhat he received in 1901, from the unnamed per- 
were not the original “stolen documents,” but what 
ited to be accurate translations of them. He says, 
document came into my possession some four years 
1901) with the positive assurance that it is a true 

in translation, of original documents stolen by a 

en from one of the most influential and most highly 
itiated leaders of Freemasonry.” Nilus does not pre- 
end to have made any investigation of the story told him, 
r to have taken any steps to verify the “translation.” For 
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all that he knew to the contrary, the “originals” may have 
been entirely mythical and nonexistent, and the alleged 
Nilus does not tell 


us, even, that the person from whom he received these 


“translations” impudent forgeries 


documents, which, 1f genuine, are of such transcendant im 
portance, was known to him to be trustworthy and re- 
liable. 

This is a pretty thin story, se thin indeed that in 1917 
Nilus came forward with another version, which claims 
our attention, In January, 1917, shortly before the Rus 
sian Revolution that is, this author whose personality is 
such a mystery, published another edition of his work so 
enlarged and changed as to be virtually a new book, called 
lt Is Near, At the Door 


against the Jews 


The book is a violent diatribe 
On page 96 of this later work Nilus 
says: 

In 1901 1 came into possession of manuscript, and 
this comparatively small book was destined to cause a 
deep change in my entire viewpoint as can onl) 
caused in the heart of man by Divine Power 
comparable with the miracle of making the blind 
‘May Divine acts show on him.’ 

This manuscript was called, “The Protocols of the 
Zionist Men of Wisdom,’ and it was given to me by the 
now deceased leader of the Tshernigoy nobility, who later 
became Vice-Governor o 


vich Sukhotin 1 had 


Stavropol, Alexis Nicholaie 
lready begun to work with my 

for the glory of tl Lord, and | was friendly with 
Sukhotin because he was nan of my opinion, i. e., ex 

tremely conservative, 

Sukhotin told me that | : turn had obtained the mar 
on lady who always hb This lady 

noblew tr P 1IZO\ e mentioned 

by name, | Ih orgotten 1 He said that she 
ained it in son vst ) vay. by theft, | believe 
tkhotin also aie he the manuscript was 
this ladv i vin, then Minister of the Inter 

upon her return from abroad, and that Sipiagin was 

subsequently killed. He 


mysterious character. But when 


things of the same 

vwecame acquainted 
with the contents of the manuscript | was convinced that 
its terrible, cruel, and straightforward truth witness of 


‘Zionmt Men of Wisdom,’ and 


that no other evidence of its origin would be needed 


ts true origin from. the 


This second story 
Nilus of 


Sukhotin, from whom he claims to have obtained the man 


comes pretty close to convicting 
being an agent of the Czar’s secret police 
uscript, was a notorious anti-Semite and leader of the 
Black Hundreds 


also had a copy of the manuscript, was also a bitter anti- 


Sipiagin, who is mentioned as having 


Semite and one of the most infamous of the late Czar’s 
lureaucrats. He was assassinated by Stephen Balmashey 
in 1902. Thus, if this story is true, Nilus is linked up ina 
ery definite way with the secret agencies of the old 
regime. At the same time, it is worth while noting that 
Nilus names Sukhotin and Sipiagin only when they are 
dead and beyond questioning He presents no evidence 


to substantiate his tale. He has “forgotten” the name of 


the “noblewoman from Tshernigoy Criminologists 
wou'd deduce from these two stories that the author be- 


longs to a well-known criminal type 


Now mark two other interesting facts in convection witht 
this story of 1917: The first is that Nilus omits the's 


7 zort 
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“signed by 
The second 


ment made in 1905 that the protocols were 
representatives of Zion of the 33d degree.” 

is that having told us in 1905 that the friend who gave him 
the protocols in 1901 assured him that they had been 
“stolen by a woman,” and told us in the 1917 version that 
the friend from whom he received the documents was 
Nikolaievich Sukhotin, who told him the name of the wo- 
man thief, which, however, he managed to forget, he tells 
us in the epilogue of 1917 that the protocols “were steal- 
thily removed frov1 a large book of notes on lectures.” He 


found them in the safe of the head- 


iety of Zion, 


savs: “Aly friend 


the Sox which is situated at 


quarters office of 


present in France. 


Was ever liar more confused’ First we have an un- 


man stealing the documents from “one of the 


hly initiated leaders of Freemasonry”; next, we 


documents presented as having been obtained by 


i. “noblewoman from Tshernigov’”’ whose 


have his friend 


thief 


forgotten; finally, we 


named as the thief! he woman 


initiated Freemason” disap- 
steals the 
Nilus. 


though I cannot vouch for 


the thief and he 
Paris. So much for 
assured 
Russia 


Sukhotin was not outside of 


ITI. 


connected with the 


a significant circumstance 


-baiter: His first publication 


rrotocols place in 1905, at the time 


vith revolution. The publica 
his second book, with the revised story, took place 


ry, 1917, when Russia was again seething with 


It as clear as daylight that the literary 
this conscienceless tool of the Black Hundreds 
had for its object the creation of anti-Jewish uprisings to 


divert the minds of the Russian people from revolutionary 
canting piety is merely 
Black Hundreds 


his, then, is the history of the Protocols of the Learned 


agitation. It was a backfire. The 


the familiar camouflage of the 
Elders of Zion, about which so many good people have 
vecome excited, and upon which rests the theory of a 

irld-wide 


minion. It 


conspiracy to establish universal Jewish do- 
would be an insult to the intelligence of my 
to subject this history to 


readet further analysis or to 


to discredit the value of the docu- 


Yet, the 


of apparently normal intelligen 


make any argument 


evidence. documents are seriously re- 


Vy many people 


ire solemnly discussed in clubs, on trains, and wher- 
and women congregate. They are written about 

tial journalists They are preached about 

Christian divines in 


he foremost \merica. All 


| respectfully submit, is evidence of the extreme 


st of our human kind. PI Barnum 


} 


nd 1 the limitations of the mentalit 
hume 


When |] 


journalist of 


was in London in October, 1920, an English 


distinction, well-known and influential on 
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both sides of the Atlantic, sought to impress me with the 
importance of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. He was 
convinced that the documents were genuine, and that they 
prove beyond reasonable doubt the existence of a world- 
wide Jewish conspiracy. He sought my cooperation in 
defense of what he called “Anglo-Saxon civilization,” 
which he seemed to regard as synonymous with Christian 
civilization. He was astonished when I directed his atten- 
tion to the fact that a French writer, Louis Martin, had 
published, as far back as 1895, a book in which he attempt- 
ed to prove the existence of such a world-wide Jewish 
conspiracy. My friend honestly believed that the ex- 
istence of this conspiracy had never been known or 
dreamed of prior to the publication of the work of Nilus 
He was still more surprised when I told him that in his 
book, L’ Est-Il Un Juif?, Martin had attempted to 


prove that the English people are part of the Jewish race, 


Anglais 


and that the British Government is the principal directing 
power of the conspiracy; so that the world-wide Jewish 
conspiracy must, according to Martin, be understood as a 
secret compact between the British Government, as a Jew- 
ish organization, and the leaders of Jewry in all other 
lands. Thus the theory of a Jewish conspiracy 1s re 
duced to absurdity. At the time I was not aware that in 
the original Russian of the book by Nilus this absurd the- 
ory of Martin had been reproduced but carefully omitted 
from the English translation for the obvious reason that 
it would make a laughing stock of the whole protocols 
The omission of this passage from the translation, without 
any reference to or explanation of the liberties taken 
with the text of Nilus, seems to me to place those respon- 
sible for the translation upon a plane as low as that oc- 


cupied by Nilus himself. 


Jpay Py Ion , 
Prayer For Victory 
ORD, not for light in darkness do we pray, 
Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 
Nor that the slow ascension of our day 
Be otherwise 


Not for a clearer vision of the things 
Whereof the 


Nor for remission of the perils and the stings. 


fashioning shall make us great, 


Of time and fate. 


\\e know the paths wherein our feet should press, 
\cross our hearts are written thy decrees ; 

Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 
\With more than these. 


(;rant us the will to fashion as we feel, 


(;rant us the strength to labor as we know; 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 


lo strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent; 
But, Lord, the witt—there lies our bitter need ; 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 


JoHN DRINKWATER. 
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“G. K. GC.” 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


IR JAMES BARRIE, who is a citizen of fairyland 
and a broker in dreams, tells us that genius is “the 
power to be a boy again at will.” He ought to 
know, having never lost the key to that enchanted land 
where nothing but miracles ever happen. If that be so, 
then G. K. Chesterton—whose visit to America is at once 
a religious and a literary event—is a great genius, be- 
cause, like Peter Pan, he has never grown up at all, and 
His point of view is that of an eternal Boy 
playing leap-frog, when he bends over and looks at the 
world irom between his legs. 


never will. 


Familiar scenes are strange 
and fantastic, but in a world that is up-side-down most 
of the time, like the world in which we live, that is 
the only way to see things straight, much less to keep 
our sanity. 

That is to say, Chesterton is a mystagogue, and his 
Small 
wonder that he made a stir when he suddenly appeared 
twenty years ago, big of mind, burly of body, with a 
shock of black hair, puzzlingly brilliant and ridicuously 
happy. It was as if a cocoanut had rolled into a village 
f peanuts. The decade called “the eighteen nineties” 
was a deadly dull time, when boredom had become a fine 
art and the inverted cleverness of Oscar Wilde was mis- 
taken for wisdom. It was like the hour before tea in 
an English country house, when the essence of good 
manners is to conceal a yawn. 


1 


ntellect is a wonderland of perpetual adventure. 


Now a yawn, as Ches- 
terton defines it, is a silent yell, a suppressed desire to 
smash something. He could endure it no longer, and 
burst into explosions of rollicking laughter. 


Young men 
» old and gray by a wisdom that was not wise, scep- 
tics who thought it clever to deny God, cynics, pessimists, 
decadents—the whole scene filled him with inextinguish- 
able laughter. It was a laugh for which to thank God, 
like the ringing laugh of Carlyle at the shams and mud 
gods of his day. 


A NEW PHENOMENON 
Nobody likes to be laughed at. It is disconcerting, 
not to say humiliating, and when men turned to see who 
was laughing so unaccountably, and what reason there 
was for such explosive mirth, they discovered a new 
phenomenon. Here was a man who, in the midst ot 
uncertainties and agnosticisms, affirmed his faith in God 

timidly, not tentatively, but triumphantly, uproari- 

The gl'b sceptics, said Chesterton, think they are 
‘lever, whereas they are not half clever enough. From 
that day to this the neat, smug rationalism of our day 
has had no more implacable foe, and his blows fall like 
those of the Black Knight in Ivanhoe. In an age of 
disenchantment, when men feel that faith is bankrupt 


and heaven empty, he is an elemental voice proclaiming 


the truths which are eternally new, yet more ancient 


than the skies. He is a great Irrationalist to whom the 


world is an incredible fairy tale, because he believes in an 
incredible other-world which gives it meaning and mys- 
tery. He has been described as a “reactionary idealist,” 
that is, a man who in the midst of revolutionaries has 
reverted to the normal; the protagonist of a sane, 
healthy, happy life, declaring and defending the rights 
of men, and, above everything else, their right to believe 
in God. He is a great humorist doing a serious work in 
a funny way, confounding the solemn and terrifying the 
timid. In short, he is a man who has discovered that 
Christianity is the secret of sanity no less than of 
sanctity, 


TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR 


It was through a little book of poetry, called “The 
Wild Knight,” that Chesterton first. became known, fol- 
lowed by his life of Browning which for swiftness and 
sureness of insight has no other like it. Then he began 
to use a big stick on “The Heretics” of the age, such 
as Ibsen, Tolstoi, Shaw, Moore, Kipling, Nietzsche, and 
the rest, each astride a hobby-horse—heretics all, because 
they neglected, or imperiled, or dealt lightly with the 
central interests of the human soul. After this sparkling 
book he set about to write his own autobiography, which 
he called “Orthodoxy”—one of the most glitteringly 
brilliant books in our language—portraying the mental 
gyrations by which he made the astonishing discovery 
that right is right, that God exists, and that two and 
two make four. It tells how he rebelled against the reb- 
els, doubted the doubters, and found that Christian faith 
is the essence of sanity and right reason. The book is 
almost too dazzling, with an incessant, fatiguing bril- 
liancy which “makes you dig for dullness as for hidden 
treasure.” His one little play called “Magic,” which is 
a kind of theological fairy story, is really a dramatized 
version of “Orthodoxy”; and the two together make a 
great work, striking at the very roots of disbelief in our 
day. 

Perhaps the greatest story Chesterton has written is 
“The Ball and the Cross,” showing that reason must 
make friends with mysticism if it is ever to find the 
highest truth. It is the story of a fight that is never 
finished between a Highland Catholic and the editor of 
“The Atheist,” a red haired Scot who located his shop 
at the bottom of Ludgate Hill, as if to counteract the 
influence of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The duelists symbolize 
rationalism and mysticism in eternal opposition, the faith 
of the atheist being simple and complete, like a circle, 
and therefore false; while the faith of the Christian is a 
paradox, like the Cross. Life, for Chesterton, is at heart 

paradox, and however much we may reason about it 
we must keep that fact in mind if we are to keep our 
sanity. Light and shadow, good and evil, fate and free- 
will, love and death—they are equally evident and equally 


impossible of harmony. Of that fundamental paradox 
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the Cross is a symbol—not a mystery revealed, but a 


revealed mystery. 


lhere is a mystery in life which is like the sun in the 


heavens, a victorious invisibility, at once a blaze and a 


slur It is typified by the Cross, which is a_ collision 


nd a contradiction, but whose arms open to the four 


vinds and are the sign-posts of free travelers. Kation- 


lism, on the other hand, is a circle, a ball, a cramped 


nfinity, a thing complete and therefore untrue. It 1s too 


mple to be true, lacking the healthy mystery and ex- 


pansiveness of truth. It is typifed by the oriental ball 


or by the moon, “the mother of all lunatics to whom she 


has given her name.’ rhe Ball cannot long remain a 


perfect sphere; under ain it becomes a spheroid. But 


in and a truggl in itself; it stands 


vorld 


using symbols 


ra 
incapable oft deteat because it 1s 
as old as man, the mysti 


more ancient—that truth 1s in- 


onfine it within a system \n\ 


Haeckel, 


closes the ¢! 


tinite and no mat 


man, whether he alvin= ot who seeks to 


that dimness 
= 
X Panse if truth 


1 nutshell 


vould rule we 
ives: that deat! 
old men must 


power ; 


center 

ve and 
finite mto it 
ind the 


he message of ( ald a man 


ing it gives no inkling of the prodigal richness 
[ If he 


it is because, knowing that life itself 


fantastic jovousness of his exposition of it 


in paradoxes, 


paradox, he cannot do otherwise. For the same 


reason he explodes absurdities with the keen thrust of 


humor, since the only sensible remark about an absurdity 


must of necessity be a humorous remark. What he said of 


January 27, 192] 


Dickens is equally true of himself : “He had to be ridiculous 
in order to begin to be true”; and no one has written 
of Dickens with more complete insight and understand- 
ing. Of his work as critic, poet, essayist, journalist, and 
politician, others may speak; my wish is to celebrate him 


as one of the most wholesome and inspiring religious 
for health. 


alike a morbid piety and a 


influences of our day——an influence making 


sanity, and joy, rebuking 


morbid doubt 


ALWAYS AN ADVENTURI 


Chesterton is not simply a personality; he 1s an insti- 


tution. He is like one of the forces of nature, and must 


be reckoned with by all who would estimate the posses- 


ions of our age His great, rejoicing, aggressive faith 


is not only a tonic amid so many pale uncertainties and 


misgivings. It is a challenge to all who are weary of 


the thin fancies which pass for profound thinking, and 


wish to return to the robust faith which has its roots in 


the revelation of God and the unfathomable soul of man 


\ Chesterton book is always an adventure It is like 


onderland: no one can tell what 


s1] 
| 


\lice in VW will happen 


next ogical it is all the more true, because life 
logical—ar hos wl live by logic are 


What's 


a little girl whose golden hair a school- 


asylum When asked with _ the 


vorld € took 


ad rdered cut oft 


wrong 


setting her ‘in the midst 


topsv-turvy world 


to modert 
long hair I 


1 lave 


home because 
should have 

Id have a free an 
usurious ind- 
rious landl 
property: because 


shall be 


Her hair shall not be cut off like a convict’s 


there 
the world shall be tempered to that unshor 
ht her ead s] ll be yroken 


image all around he 


nilars 


So a little girl becomes the parable and purpose of all 
for a better 
Witl 


scheme, 


reformation, and the 


vorld 


inspiration of the fight 


ordet \lways It is so with Chesterton 


no abstract theory, no doctrinaire 


he concrete human reality that counts; and it ts 


concretenes> that he service ot 


all the 


levity, his 


rings to the 


sanities and sanctities of life. His gigantesque 


Hamboyant common sense, are the outbursts 
of avhuman sympathy and a bravado of faith which are 
health of the world than tomes ol 
Chesterton 


will help restore the sense of humor in America, the loss 


worth more for the 


philosophy. Let us hope that the visit of 


of which explains much that has been done and said 


in the last two years, 
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The Demotion of Death 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


HE world was old, weary and jaded before there was 
vouchsafed to the race, through the words and deeds 
of Jesus, that which would dispel the gloom of life 

at the point where the shadows had ever rested most 
darkly. The Hebrew prophets spoke of death—when, 
rarely, they spoke of it—as a mystery too vast to be en- 
compassed by human thought or phrased in human speech. 
The spiritual leaders of other peoples rose to their very 
highest points of faith when expressing the vague hope 
that the soul might persist. But all men walked uncer- 
tainly as their slanting shadows lengthened toward the 
east. Solemnly did they respect their obligation to pre- 
-erve the bodies of their fathers, hoping that their children 
would deal no less considerately with theirs—but, beyond 
the sepulchre, there waited nothing more than was com- 
prehended by an undefined wish. 

Thus, life lacked the buoyancy, the zest, the zeal, the 


nT 
ul 


ge, that came upon it by way of his spiritual contribu- 
tion who has become known to the civilized world as Mas- 
ter and Lord. Not until he came was victory proclaimed 
at that part of life which surely is the most important of 
all parts of it! Not until he came did the soul become the 
motive power of life; lasting through all changes ; superior 
to all changes; containing an indestructible spark that 

as as supreme over the body as the body was supreme 

ver its clothes! 

Consistent with his own belief, this man of the vision 
splendid went to his own death with a serenity that made 
them marvel who had been so disinterested in his tragedy 
that they gambled for his robe. Not a tremor was in his 

as he declared, to his sorrowing disciples, “Let not 
heart be troubled. In my Father’s House are many 
mansions.” Not a trace of agitation in his tone, as he re- 
arks to the tearful crowd that lined his way to the Hill 
lvotha, “You need not weep for me! If you will weep. let 
be for yourselves and your generation.”” Ah—to what 
eights did the evolving soul of humanity arise, that after- 
on, When he hung, dying, to whom death was but a guide 


a land uninvaded by sorrow! 


FROM ENEMY TO WARDER 


rom that day, there has been growing up, in the souls 
f men, a new and peculiar kind of spiritual courage that 
as demoted Death from his erstwhile position as enemy 
of mankind, to the office of warder at the gates of a city 
hich only they regard with dread who have become so 
fatuated with the material things of life that they know 
t when they leave these things, they leave their all! 

re is no human happiness at all comparable to that 
alking fearlessly.” One may truthfully speak of this 
iritual courage as the finest grace of the evolving 
ecause it permits men to travel unafraid even of the 
of the shadow. What significant gains, in this 
d, have been registered even in the past three or four 
ides. I am not an old man, but I have seen marked 


changes in the attitude of my own generation toward the 
mysterious agency that men call death. | can easily recall 
the most obtrusive and painful emphasis that used to be 
placed upon all the somber trappings, significant of mortal- 
ity, when a house had been bereaved ; the hysteria ; the un 
controlled grief; the tightly-closed shutters; the whispers 
of the neighbors as they tip-toed about through the gloom; 
the long-drawn-out cruelty of funeral rites, and the too 
often harrowing effect of their words who had been called 
in to offer official comfort ; and to whom a funeral, where 
no mourner fainted under the soul-racking discussion of 
loneliness on the one hand and worms on the other, was 
very poorly executed, indeed. And do you not remember 
the shock as you used to hear the heavy spadefuls of clods 
spattered upon the pine box lid, as a grisly accompaniment 
to the ancient words of the committal service—that almost 
incredibly dismal and despairing rite which even the heath 
en in their blindness would probably repudiate as an awful 
thing to do! 


HIGH SPIRITUAL COURAGI 


Little by little that which is mortal has abated its erst 
while interest for him who has lost his dearest friend ; and 
gradually the whole event is being invested with the spirit- 
ual and immortal. 

The home of bereavement is, more and more, emulating 
that high spiritual courage which Christianity teaches. No 
other person is so aware of this as the minister, to whom 
this fact is increasingly made manifest. Whatever may 
be the peculiar advantages of our profession, none is si 
fraught with great value as the opportunity we have to see 
how other people conduct themselves in time of trouble! 
Of course, the layman knows something about this. He 
stands by his best friend, in an hour of trouble; and sees, 
that day, a glimpse of the radiant glory of the human 
soul in one of its high moments—and the remembrance of 
it will outlast all the other observations of his life! This 
may happen to the layman, once, twice—a few times, per 
haps—in a life time. In our business, such revelations are 
-o frequent that they come to be classed as “all in the 
day's work.” | do not mean that we eve get used to it, OT 
that the frequency of such experiences dulls our conscious- 
ness of the absolute grandeur of the human soul, when 
empowered by this high spiritual courage; but we see it 
so often that we understand it is not a rare gift, be- 
queathed to an occasional, rare spirit, but rather that it is 
a sort of built-in capacity of the normal soul! 

And—sometimes—when I see the way that men and 
women are able to go under fire; and accept the losses of 
the very dearest possessions of their lives; and how they 
face, with a sense of victory and mastery, bereavements 
that fairly tear up the intricately knotted affections of 
vears—-smiling through it all—I stand in a kind of reveren 
tial awe before this virtue that lifts men out of the cate 


gory of terrestrials and shows them to be sons of God! 
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Not infrequently, we are called into consultation by 
some person whose days are numbered. Here one needs 
expect to find no cowardice, no whimpering, no hysterical 
rebellion against an unfriendly fate; but a type of courage 
that makes one marvel at the superb possibilities of the 
human spirit when confronting destiny with the heroism 
of faith, And if we would do our congregations an esti- 
mable service, we might tell them something of our expe- 
riences and observations—just to hearten them for their 
own vicissitudes 


7 ‘ 
everlastingh 


Surely this is much better than to be 
bombarding them with the indictment of cow- 
ardice and faithlessness. 

\ few days ago, I talked with a man who had—yjust that 
day—been given notice. He was a man of forty. The 
surgeons had just informed him that his case was inoper- 
able; that he had, prol ably, three months to live. He told 
me about it with no more agitation than if he had been 
informing me of a trip he expected to make, early in 
March, to some foreign country. There was no sigh of 


resignation; no repetition of the phrase “Thy will be 


which is so often the f the passively de- 
ig——no queries why a good God could have per- 
mitted this thing to come upon him. He had just one 


problem: how to make the very most of the next ninety 


days! 


How to get the most out of them; how to put the 
most into them! 

And he made me proud, that day, that I was privileged 
| the same order of Nature as he. I told him so 
self fairly shaken with emotion as I realized 
standing a soul so fine-grained, 

age, that it could meet a 

poise and serenity! In the 

such experiences, I know that there is latent in 
the human soul possibilities still undreamed of. We are in 
a process of spiritual evolution. We have come up from 
and we have attained to a grandeur of 
us deeply whenever we contemplate these 

It doth not yet appear what we shall be, 

» made clearly manifes 


shall be like Him! 


VERSE 


Idols 


to wood and ston 


idolatry 
worth rule Christian eartl 
Mammon, worship we. 
we hold the very bold 
vith greater force can brave 
Knowledge the answer seems to all our dreams: 
Nature, by knowledge, grows our willing slave. 
And gold—be money sordid as it may 
Even the churches have to pay their way. 
Mammon has cities, argosies, and gold, 


Moloch doth hold 
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The might of armies and all enginery. 
Minerva, half-divine, gives clear-cut, fine 
And godless science to her ministry. 
By transmutation strange they interchange 
Their natures. Gold makes knowledge possible ; 
Knowledge grows power; then Power gives men 
To gather gold wizardry terrible. 
Moloch, Minerva, Mammon, one in three, 
Rule millions who deny God’s trinity. 
Yet they are false gods. They shall not endure, 
For great and pure 
The Living God sendeth us life and death. 
Our cherished idols be like the false three 
Frog-things unclean born of the Dragon’s breath. 
Knowledge and Force and Gold cannot withhold 


The dying from the great uncharted wastes, 


he 
Nor stay the flood of souls that pours and rolls 


From the Unknown and to the Unknown hastes 
Death conquers idols; but, by Jesus’ love, 
Crosses confute the graves they rise above. 

Moloch, Minerva, Mammon, all shall die. 

No one shall try 

To garner pearl and gold within the gates 
Of gold and pearl: till force has run its course 

God’s calm Omnipotence impassive waits : 

And Science has no power to rule the hour 

When everyone shall know as all are known. 
The false gods three shall fall and perish all. 

Meanwhile the true God rises from the Throne, 
The Living God we did not love nor fear, 
The end of His long patience draweth near. 


Louis TUCKER. 


Eternals 


ior of lightest things- 
Small hands impressed 

Upon my breast, 

A tiny head 

Upon my shoulder laid— 

These things 

Grave deeply their dear pattern and remain, 
Where fallen empires only leave a stain. 


RicHARD R. Kirk 


Be Not Afraid 


B* not afraid. There is no harm 
Can come to those who trust 

The God who rules both wind and wave. 
Whose laws are kind and just. 


Where’er thou art 
His love is with thee still, 

And all things in the end bring good 
To those who do His will. 


Be not afraid. 


PeaRL Ho.Lioway. 





Analyzing the Bigelow Analysis 


AST week we showed the temper of the Rev. Mr. Bige- 
Interchurch Steel Report. It will 

be illuminating now to analyze his analysis. Whatever 
tiveness is possessed by this document is not in its argu- 


low’s attack on the 


or its basis of fact but in its wide circulation by Judge 


as an “answer” to the Report. It has been sent to tens 
,ousands of ministers and other moulders of moral judg- 
vho will never read the Report itself, carrying the sug- 
Then it is so characteristic of 
the 
“reformers” 
calls 
Bigelow thinks the president of the 


yn of bias and radicalism. 


of argument used by apostles of industrial 


that it 


the address 


cy and the critics of serves as a 


ble example.” Judge Gary “splendid” 


Steel Corporation 
kind to have it printed and circulated,” because “there 
a lot of abler men whom you might have easily com- 
-d to the the 
ave found it ‘““commandeer” a 


voice truth.” In 


difficult to 


Judge 
more 


my opinion, 


hly ex-parte defense than ths, though doubtless a 


would have dealt with facts and less 


the 


attorney more 


rogation of Commission 


x * * 


The “Mistakes” of Collective 
Bargaining and Mediation 
crusader for the corporation’s rights against the re 
action of its employes first accuses the commission of 
ng its task with a blind espousal of “collective bargain- 
lo this a plea of “guilty” is entered, excepting 


“blind.” It is the 


only the 
blind who refuse to recognize the 

When the 
ns between employe and employer were simple and per- 
every man 


ratic right of labor to collective bargaining. 
bargained. But now that personal bargain- 
impossible and capital organizes collectively, either the 
Mr. 

and Judge Gary refuse to recognize a laboring man’s 
to bargain at all—he can “take it or leave it” and the 
will. The commission, along 
other dispassionate and disinterested students of labor 
ns, including the government’s War Labor Board and 
of the great 


1ing must be collective or there is no bargaining. 


er will “hire and fire” at 


employers themselves, are convinced of 


essity and righteousness of the principle of collective 
ning. The critics of 
the 


keenest and most discriminating 


union tactics do not defend the labor policies of 
States Steel Corporation. 
the making a “serious 
er” in its offer to “mediate the strike last December 5.” 
was a proposal simply absurd,” because Judge Gary had 


ed “‘six 


commission is criticised as 


separate and vastly more serious appeals,” in- 

one by the President of the United States. Believing it 
siness and privilege of Christian men to mediate between 
the listened to an offer of 
strike leaders to accept their verdict as mediators without 


men at strife commission 
tion. They had studied deeply into the strike situation 
They process of 
lting both sides and were eager to get franker and more 


vere prepared to go deeper. were in 


tatements from the employers-than the customary di- 


to “see Mr. Gary.” But above all they could not as 
from either side to use 
good offices to stop the waste and bitterness of industrial 
They did not “offer” to mediate. Frankly they did 
it worth the President of the United 
s had been turned down, but they could not refuse when 

to discharge Mr. 


when 


h commission refuse any offer 


eem while after 
so Christian a function. 
ms not to believe in Christian mediation 
rporate industry are concerned. 


Bigelow 
masters of 


* * . 


Attorneys for the Unions, 
Not Investigators 


In none of the four heads under which our advocate of the 


monarchical privileges of corporations seeks to undo the work 
of the commission does he stake; in 


course readers 


deal with the mssues at 
them all he derogates the commission itself. Of 
f the Report will judge for themselves as a basis of judgment. 
Mr. 
Bigelow charges that they ign 


the A. F. of 


In his book Foster 


labor. Mr 


buccaneering pt! 


says the commission was unfair to 
ored “the unjustifiable 
ey 


* 99 
‘mistake 


icticed by But they could 


not 


ignore what did not exist. For this they are scorn 


fully pilloried as “altruistic champions of humar 


rights” 


ind 


transfixed with these triumphant words: “Indeed, if I mistake 


not, every one of our Interchurch Commpsion belonged 


Gladden.” Dr. 
church- 
Standard Oil 


behold 


that select our sainted (Washington) 


Gladden, he says, “stirred up thousands of 


the 


al d 


our fellow 


men and social reformers to denounc« Com 
pes 


pany for 


weak 


ust such “buccaneering,” upon wil 


mantle is fallen! They 
uncriminal violence of the A. F. of L.” But remem 
7 


“condone” 


ind inert Elishas hi 


“con 
doned the 
ber, gentle reader, they did not 
of the 


criminal violen: 


state constabulary which their br: ritic passes 


in silence 
As “prosecuting attorneys” he 
that 


“the 
illustrated cl ly in 
ke.” He 
carefully 
and reached the 
that the 


control of jobs 


squint of judgment 


disabled them their diagnosis of the 


reasons for the stri says they questioned five hundred 
both 1des 


” 
confessed rut 


steel workers and talked with leaders on 


conclusion “naively 


“truly 
the 
fixed,” 


amusing?”’ 


amusing” ause of the strike lay in 
“the m: i 
Why pray are fact 
Senate Committee said it was the question 
the 


in the “Findings” 


, 
nours, wages 


and ill these are 


Those were the facts so “truly 


Judge and the 


aary 


of unionization In every paragraph of commission’s 


“Summarized Conclusions” ag l (page 
246) and in the headings of : of the seven chapters of the 


Report that 
the 


same conclusion i terated and emphasized by 


Commission Back of this demand were the 


jobs. 


questions of 


hours, wages and control of 


The Rev. Mr. Bigelow’s 

Defense of Garyism 
Not the least 

s the 


interesting { f Mr. Bigelow’s philippix 


nterlining throughout f his det Garyism, 


ense of 


, ’ | 7 
steel’s labor policy is now so commonly denominated. If it 


is a good and benign policy, as 
“enabling the 


both he and the Judge assert 


workers to get more pay without increasing the 


sosts to the public” and livering “the poor workman” from 


“arbitrary 


treatment und 
Mr. 


operation of labor union con- 
ference” then Gary is immortalized by the characteriza- 


tior Che “‘under-cover” system, to use the euphonious term of 
corporatio is with 


one 


the defended amazing candor in these 
words (page 22): “Can any doubt the wisdom, justice, 


United 
defense 
the 
came on 


and necessity o the spy system on the part of! the 


States Steel Corporation in 
strike 


ind ex] 


defense?”, i. e. 
that 


Fx ster 


sheer self 
Foster’s 
old 


nee d 


against Mr fact 
Mr. 


should the further fact 


tactics. The sp) 


system was erienced before 


not affect 
no othe great 


the scene this logic, nor 


that basic industry uses it impair the defens: 

he commission thinks the spy system un-American, undemo 
cratic and quite Germanic, regretting deeply as it does to differ 
vith its critic. The twelve hour day is not frankly defended inso 
many words but no word of reprobation for it is 
called “the 
“Reducing the hours of labor to the lowest practicable point” 
industrial that 


The reverend criti 


uttered 


’ 


and the commission’s protest ss hobo’s doctrine.’ 
and denounce 
wonder “how could it 
follower of the ceaseless 
He defends long hours with a sacrilegious 
quotation of the Master’s words “My Father worketh hither- 
to and I work” and glorifies the corporation for “the freedom 


afforded some strong and industrious men more nearly to 


is’ an creed “glorifies leisure 


toil.” 


ever be 


cries out in 


advocated by a confessed 


toiler of Galilee.” 
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fulfill their capacity for work and to reap a corresponding 


reward.” 
The 
wages, the bromide about preachers receiving less than the 


commission is severely condemned for mentioning 


wage workers is offered for answer, and derogatory comparison 
is made of wages received in the navy yards. On pages 265 
and 206 of the Report will be found very adequate compar- 
ative tables of the wages of common labor, the class on strike. 
In every case, excepting the railroads and the 


only navy, 


CORRESP 


Lincoln and the Temperance Reform 
Epiror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR Abraham 


chattel 


Lincoln’s name its illustrious Eman 


slaves. He is also entitled to a large place 
18th Amend- 
When the cir 


remarkable 


cipator o1 
culminated in the 
United States. 


considered, it is a 


in the influences that have 


ment to the Constitution of the 


cumstances of his early hie are 


thing that he was a life long total abstainer pioneer 


day s, OF Nis 


drank 
Shortly before he 


bovhood life, almost everybody liquor and 


read drunkenness 
President he told hs 


liquor m my life.” 


it was a time of wide-s} 


secame friend leonard Swett: “Il never 


tasted Robert T. Lincoln in 


a personal 


note to the writer said, “my father seemed he 


devoid of the taste which 
kind.” 
The 1s 


be not to 


s gratified by , liqn 
lis own mother early pledged the 
according to 
hottle, but 


Thomas Lincoln, 
Mi Herndon “h: arked aversion for the 
indulged n lof v tha he average Kentuckian of his 
his example as a 
became 


the 


day.”’ give the power © 
movement 


the 


total absta u the Washingtonian 


abstinence and signing of 
him 
Washing- 


and this speech is a per 


Phere is no public address he ever made that gav: more 


than the speech he made on 
February 22nd, 1842, 


classic. He 


number of 


personal gratification 


ton’s birthday, 


manent temperance also attended meetings in 


ountry places, and people living after he became 


mat made affidavits that they took the pledge at 


it speech he pleaded tor kindness to- 


of the strong to help the 
of the temperance re 
when lhe 

th 


the future 


1 } 1 
en tire tory ill ‘ moplete ere 
1 


either a slave nor a drunkard on the earth how 


that land which truly claim to be the 
cradle or 


TS How 


lant« 


title ot may 


nd the both those revolutions that shall 


nobly distinguished 


and nurtured to maturity 


reedom ) thei species.’ 


ted to use the name 
liquor 


drank 


staten t ind overwhel ne testimor 


They declared that he liquor 
abstainer 

ommiutte rom the ] i onverntion 
Mr. Lincol the 


knowing his 


othcial notice of 


opinions and practice, 


friends, 


uors to entertain the committee. 


cold 


choice Hie 


water vas the onl beverage 


that Mr 


liquor 


mies oO rohibition have made claims 


opposed to legislation to outlaw tl 
to the Negroes at Atlanta, 


1887 represented Lincoln as 


Georgia. the cam- 
»clamation 


that 


issume a p 


prohibition. There is complete evidence ths 
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larger hourly rate than in steel 
and in the navy it receives 1.7 cents less per hour than in 
steel. ‘While navy and Railroad men work 48 hours per week 
the 74 hours. We commend to Messrs 
Rockefeller, McCormick, McAdoo and all other benighted em- 
ployers who have adopted and advocated shorter days and 
the defense made of 
industrial autocracy by this prophet of Garyism. 

Ava W. TAYLor. 


common labor receives a 


average for steel is 


forms of representation in industry 


ONDENCE 


message is an absolute forgery, and yet it has recently been 


used in England in the 


Che 


which he 


campaign against prohibition. 


Rev. Dr. Smith of Springfield preached a sermon in 


said “the liqu traffic is a cancer im society, eating 


ut its vitals and threatening its destruction and al! attempts 


to regulate will not only prove 


abortive but will ag- 


gravate the He declared that there must be “no more 


ittempts to regulate the cancer, it must be eradicated.” Mr 


Lincoln signed a petition to have the sermon published, as 


“ ” 


it would | roductiy good. 
\fter Mr in n 


volunteered 11s 


had become prominent as a lawyer, he 
Clinton, 
had sold liquor to 
said that 


talked of the “r 


serv » defend some women at 


smashed grog shop that 


their husbands in spite of their protest. Herndon 


at the close of s ple or the women hx 


effects of whisk and demanded its 


ous 
suppression.” 
Major 


nal oO! 


James | 


“The 


known as a writer and speaker on edu 


Merwin, founder of American Jour- 


Education” an 
cational and literar ubj says that he and Lincoln 


1854 


Wecatur, 


cam- 


patgned together for prohibition in ind 1855, and spok 


in Jacksonville, Bloomington, Peoria and _ other 


points. In his speeches he denounced the liquor traffic as 


“the most blighting curse of our modern civilization.” 


neoln’s Merwin 


White 


trom th 


(on tl | ' & assassination 


House He 


President to 


Major 


Was 


a guest at the was to go as a special 


messenget Horace Greeley and others 


io enlist their influence in the employment of colored troops 


in the construction of the Panama Canal \fter Lincoln had 


civen the major t! he said, “Merwin 


After 


overthrow 


1¢ papers and instructions 
is abolished. 
the 
ind 


we have cleared up a colossal job. Slavery 
will be 


traffic 


next 


suppression of the 


reconstruction the great question 


and legalized liquor you know 
hand 
1842, 


a century ago, | predicted that the day would come when there 


that my head, my 


the 


heart, my and my purse will go 


into contest for victory. In less than a quarter of! 


nor a drunkard in the land. I have 


tulfilled 


should be neither a slave 


lived to see one prediction 1 hope to live to see the 


other.” 
\s President he endured much suffering from drinking gen- 
defeats. He 


army \ 


erals, who caused several umiliating issued 


several orders against the trathe in the delegatior 
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asked him to take further measures for the suppression of the 
trafic. He told them that he was ready to do everything in 
is power and in his response said, “I think the reasonable 
en of the world have long since agreed that intemperance 
< one of the greatest if not the very greatest of all evils 
mongst mankind.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s whole career, from the Kentucky log cabin 

he White House gives him a foremost place in the great 


movement that has reached its climax in nat'onal pro- 


DUNCAN C. MILNER. 


Would Fight Britain to Free Ireland 


EDITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR | sincerely trust that you will continue the open 


m the Irish Question, and discuss it editorially until 
ttled right. We are very closely allied in religion and 
tion with Great Britain, and if any one should point 
it rich and prosperous nation her cruel treatment of 
the burden rests upon us. The atrocities in Armenia 
1 negligible fact for America, neither can the sup 
n and devastation of Ireland be ignored 
ur editorial of January 13 you say, “We are quite 
to give passports to any of our citizens who want to 
lrelané We only wonder that thev have not left 
Thanks ut perhaps, Mr. Editor, they will not 
tmme | sailed for Europe, | went o1 
aris, as chaplain of the 133rd Field Ar 
sam paid my passage, looking alter my pass- 
second Sunday out the Kaiser gave us an enter 
me “i” . which had Billy Sunday as 
beaten to a frazzle , boys of our navy by the 
veat the Germans to a frazzle. Was the editor ot The 
Century home at that time, cheering the Red Cross 
nd willing to ive passports to men who stood for 
to sacrifice for the freedom of small nations 
us have a showdown. 
yether with a distinguished New York clergy 
\l. P. im the visitor’s gallery at the 
Commons even then the Irish did not see the 


of the king or the holy British Empire On the 
of voting additional sums to His Majesty, or some 
roval family. one Irishman, a distinguished member, 
kit yy should stay on hi job 1 his wages were 
\t that same session an Englishman discussed 
var with German \nd Mr. Lloyd George, 
hair was black and whose eye was piercing, actually 
member ot ’ { the most dwstinguished English 
itic families, hat Roosevelt called the short and 
rd Llovd George, who is now the uncrowned king 
ind Was evel humat n those davs He is more or 
an today 
iv, Mr. Editor, that “the rest of the world” cannot 
give Ireland the sort of mdependence that she w 
Why not? Who is the rest of the world? Is it 
have English blood, who profess to follow Jesus, 
“Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
1?” Is it the powers of the so-called League? 
France help us to gain our freedom, and should we 
return the compliment to another nation, if that nation 
Did we free Cuba from Spain? Should we only 
veak nation like Spain, but the strong nation that has 
navy like England, ah no, (See Editorial, “‘Prolong- 
eland’s Agony’’)—might makes right, and the English 
s too strong for us. Therefore let us carefully pass by 
ither side of the road where thieves are stripping Erin, 
our wealth and lives to convert nations of heathendom 


ht 


hght like Christian gentlemen, when they shall become 
lized like us. 


Does not the report of the British labor delegation place 


the blame squarely on the Lloyd George government for 
atrocities? And when that party has its great convention, 
there may be hope that they will stand for justice and right. 
Too much to expect from the church of England, which has 
generally been on the wrong side of every economical and 
social question, but not too much to expect from labor, at 
its best. 

So the mills of the gods grind slowly. But in the grist is 
coming greater lhberty for man “The world is my country; 
all mankind are my brethren: To do good is my religion,” 
said a great American who risked his life for freedom. He 
would be for Ireland today Do vou doubt #t? Where are 
you? 


Conneaut, Ohio. CARLYLE SUMMERBELI 


Did Washington Really Say It? 
EDITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR Referring again to the remarks concerning Ireland 
ttributed to Mr. Summerbell to Washington, does any one 


suppose that their occurrence in the Congressional Record of 


1916 nder the circumstances described is proof of their 
wuthenticits Where did Senator Martin »btam the letters 


he asked to have read ind how may others verify them? 


Judging by the evidence of style alone, Washington 
did not write the last of the three at all « We are not 

the propriety or impropriety of the sentiment, 
i Washington’ iuthority is alleged { it some one 


ould cite sources, n’est-cc pas? 


Madison, We. EDWARD S. WoORCESTER 


A Spurious Appeal 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR Mr. Summerbell’s reply 


is authority 





SAUL 


MOFFATT’S 
Translation of the 
New Testament 


HE author is recognized as one of the most 





Be ELLE 


distinguished living scholars of the Greek 

new Testament. His translation is notable 
for its apt usage of words as well as for its orig 
inality of thought. A new meaning is given to the 
old version which is supplemented and not sup 
planted. It is the only version which makes use of 
the recent discoveries in Egypt and the Holy Land 
No Bible student’s library is complete without this 
marvelous translation. It will elucidate difficult 
passages and call forth expressions of surprise, de- 
light and gratitude. Its every phrase is a new text 
for the preacher and a new idea for the Christian 
layman 


Pocket edition, thin paper, $1.50. 

New pocket edition, India paper, leather 
stamp, cloth, round corners, gilt edges, $1.75. 

Morocco—leather lined, round corners, 
gilt edges, $4.00. 
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half of Irish independence, printed in your issue of Dec. 16, 
1920, begins with a needless quibble and a mischievous piece of 
sophism. . 
The quibble and the sophism both pertain to his ascrip- 
Dec. 
s descent from ancestors who served under 
print “the 
1788”: ‘Patriots of 


lands! Be 


tion of the “appeal” to Washington. In his letter of 


16, after stating h 
you te following exhorta- 


Washington, he “dared’”’ 


Mount Ireland; 


Your 


tion from Vernon in 


champions of liberty in all strong in hope! 


j : “ag 
cause is identical with mine. You are calumniated in 


your 
lav: | was misrepresented by the loyalists of my day; had I 


1 scaffold 


failed the enemies 
this 
“appeal,”’ what 


Would Mr. 


or perchance 


would be my doom; but now my 


tenor).” If does 
this 


mean? 


nono}. (more ot the 


say me 


not mean t say that Wa 


same 
hington wrote 
in the name of common sense does it 
Summerbell have us suppose that the 


Mount 
liberty in all 


coachman, 


the field overseer at Vernon, was addressing the 


hampions of lands” in such language as this? 


But now your correspondent, disclaiming “directly attribut- 


ng it to the pen of Washington,” finds another reason for 


idmitting that | lid so: namely, “on account of its noble 


ntiments, \ ] lieve we all who are 


entitled, 


inprejudiced 
course, to believe 
Mr. 
“dares” the editor 
1788”: 


rht does Summerbell’s 
First, he 
Mount Vernon in next 
been its author “fon account 
believes) all unprejudiced 

uld equally 


Proclamation or 


prove 
ontain noble senti- 


‘unprejudiced” 


ortation 
he gave it on 
association of Friends of 


t the document cir- 


was 


for campaign purposes in the last presi- 


Its authority as challenged and its spurious 
to the 


which circulated it Yet when 


vhich can 1 


scarcely be unknown 


ecretary of the org 


Mr. Summerbell him x his authority for the 


contents himself with citing Senator Martine in 
mgressional Record! 


truthfulness your correspondent would seem to be 
hed by the 


h Free dom 


mat guilelessness of the secretary of the 


in sponsoring this document upon 


Wher rote the letter printed by you on 


was ignorant of these matters. To settle the ques 
uthoritatively, I] wrote Mr. Worthington C. 


Ford, editor 


knew 


Massachusetts Historical Society, asking what he 
1 ‘ 7” Mr 


Ford is the biographer of 


historians is 


Washing- 


his works, and among recog- 


iving scholar on the subject of Washing- 


response e wrote, on Jan. a. 3601: ™. 


extensively used in the last ca 


rhe quota- 


mpaign, and | was 


he question ¢ authenticity. I send vou a 


vrote, which | think will cover the ground. 
” 


uotation on its face 


dated Nov. 19, 1920 is follows 


letter of Nov 
George Washington 


contained in your 


Ireland, be 


Mount 


words: ‘Patriots of 


identical with mine. 


‘ 


1 an excerpt cann be 


lume of Washington’s writings or in any man- 


It is a vulgar forgery on its face. The 


vould never written in such language, nor has he 


phrase which could be twisted into such an ex- 


(Signed) Worthington C. Ford.” 


you on Dec. 23 I stated the opinion that 
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the “appeal” was of recent vintage and published for a purpose 
face. I trust that this has now been made 

restrain all readers of The Christian 
connecting Washington with this 


obvious on its 
sufficiently 
Century 
spurious document. 

Madison, Wis. M. 


clear to 


from ever again 


M. QUAIFE. 


Please Read Editorial Again 

EpitorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I 
of the paper and the well-informed 
freshing. 


The tone 
comment are re- 


Century. 
editorial 


enjoy reading The Christian 


Allow me to inquire why you object that Amer. 
Ireland. If you oppose 
second the motion most heartily, but 
committed 
Why should we be given 


icans speak out against atrocities in 
] 


war with England I 


surely we wrong-doing whether 
Belgium, Ireland or Haiti? 
Ireland? You did not suggest that those Amer- 
icans who used good United States money to fight the Soviet 
government of Poland. It is 
true that those who oppose Russia by force of arms belong to 
the ruling England by right 
Surely that would be 


may uncover 
against 
passports to 
Russia be 


given passports to 


class while those who oppose 


reason belong to the common people 


no guiding principle with you 


First Reformed Church JOHN SOMMERLATTE, 


Pastor 


Cleveland, hio. 


Answering Thomas Curtis Clark’s 
“Poems for the Times” 


(In issue of December 31) 
HE churchmen moil in argument 

And, quibbling, go through all their days 
They make them gods of littleness 

And worship them in wordy maze, 
Each boasting of his own true brood, 


While Love hangs moaning on the rood. 


Yea, Service still wears bitterness 

While lust and power hold lordly place. 
rue, Wisdom still is scourged and scorned, 
And maudlins spit upon her face. 
But thrones, this day, ars 


May not the Right be 


cheap as song,— 


crowned ere long? 


Man, think of this: a grain of dust 
Is born of xons old and grey, 


And 
Be formed and 


shall a full orbed human soul 


in a day? 


furbished 

Somehow, forever, on and on, 

As surely as the swinging spheres, 
The Lordly Purpose moves along 

To consummation down the years. 

Chicago FRANK E, JAYNES. 


¥99 


‘Louder, Please! 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR rhrough the kindness of one unknown to me, I have 
been receiving your paper for It strikes 
me that I shal 
a paper 
stands ior 
nothing. It may be all right from a literary standpoint, but 


1 number of months. 


you should strike out the word “Christian.” 


not subscribe I have not 
that 


devote to 
and 


one penny to 


believes nothing, hits at fundamentals 


it is all wrong from a Scriptural standpoint. I verily believe tt 
were the addresses and the 
When | 


believe it 


is more given to infidelity than 
I become dis- 
is devoted to the de 
individual heart. Put this into your 
I iike you, but I despise your paper 


Christ, W. H. Book. 


writings of Robert Ingersoll. read it 


reason that I 
struction of faith in the 


gusted for the 


correspondence column. 
Tabernacle Church of 
Columbus, Ind. 
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Irpose 

made 
ristian 
h this 


LIFE. 


e tone 
are re- 
Amer- 
Oppose 
y, but 
mitted 
given 
Amer- 
Soviet 

It is 
long to 
y right 
rnuld be 


ATTE. 


9 I have 
t strikes 
I shal 
a paper 
inds ior 
dint, but 
yelieve tt 
and the 
»me dis- 
the de 
ito your 
ir paper 
Book. 


British Table Talk 


London, January 4, 1921. 
.T the opening of 1921 the outlook of organized Chris- 
tianity in the British Isles is not bright. Practically 
all denominational statistics of membership show long 
Many churches are all but 


ficient funds to maintain existing organizations can only 


jued decreases. empty 


ined in too many cases by special efforts and “drives.” 


tes for the minstry are lacking: college doors have 


| after the war, but few students enter. Most minis 


stipends are pitiably inadequate. Bishop Henson speaks 


‘ficiency which is spreading over the parochial sys- 


creeping paralysis, and states that some of the 
re falling into debt and some sinking into private 
cy The that “the 


g to desert their vocation and adopt secular callings.” 


“Guardian” reports clergy are 


British pulpit of today cannot compare with that of a 
Spurgeon, 
Dale, 


Farrar, W ilberf« rece, Boyd-( arpenter, Stopford Brooke 


tion or two ago. Alexander McLaren, Par 


Liddon, Knox Little, Donald Fraser, Oswald 
Hughes, Marcus Dods, Ian McLaren, Sylvester Horne 
most of them household words in British homes, and 
§ them were well known abroad. What names can 
against them? Clifford, that valiant knight of eighty- 
in Inge, who stings us into thoughtfulness; Jowett, 
aside; Canon Barnes, who is fearless 
R. 3. 


nee resonant voice now rarely travels far; 


emporarily laid 


nding familiar “heretical” views; Campbell, 


Campbell 


a world-wanderer who prefers not to stay more 


in one pastorate Dinsdale Young, who 


regularly to one of the largest congregations in 


without 


by, Price 


on-churchgoing London knowing it; J 


Hughes’ successor, who would not dream 


ng his armour; Orchard, whose strivings after Catholi- 


ithout the Pope achieve coterie. The only preacher 


tterances the gives much attention to is 


ymy Dean” of St. Pau No living Free Churchman 


ear of the world as Spurgeon, Parker, and Camp 


\sk who now ministe he Metropolitan Tabernacle 


ity Temple he the street certainly could 


ind comparatively j Free church people know. 


' 
re be few pulpit giants in these days. Many earnest 


e laboring hard against greater difficulties than their 


ors had to contend with, and it would be cruel and 


to depreciate efforts. One kind of preaching 


iils ot 


It is Dr. Clifford’s personality and record far moré 


appreciation and response—that of “living 


s utterances, wise and weighty though they be, that 


n him the love and respect of countless hosts o 
all kinds and classes. Even if organized religio1 


signs a not wanting that unorganized religion 


Nonconformist 
Conscience 


estimate | treng ( the Church o 


one thing, no. statistics of membership are 


state-establishment, of course, gives it a great 


he exten oO 1 disestablishment movement 


independence and virility: th 


i igi 


ent movement outside the church is dead. 


ittle doubt that during the last thirty years the 


urch has held its own better than the free churches 


Not only has 


the state are 


onconformity weakened internally 
feebler than formerly rhe 
ignores its assemblies, and politicians now 
read its pronouncements on national and 


Nonconformity is far less assertive and 
nite than it used to be 


issues. 


on public questions, one reason beingis that for 


that it # less united. ’ which 
on public affairs, now 
Individual protests, by Dr. Clifford, 


Dr. Horton, Dr. Garvie, against 


The “nonconformist conscience,’ 
used to exercise salutary influence 
rarely makes itself heard. 
have 


reprisals in Ireland 


been made, but the free churches collectively have been 


strangely quiescent. The recent demonstration at Kingsway 
Hall was organized, not by the Free Church Council, but by 
a journalist. At this meeting Dr. Garvie, who is an increasing 
power, denounced with equal vehemence Sinn Fein outrages 
Lloyd 


voice of 


and “Black-and-Tan” reprisals and severely criticised 


(,eorge. On this occasion at least the authentic 


nonconformity was heard. rhe political sympathies of the 


majority of free churchmen are naturally Liberal rather than 


Conservative, and before the war Lloyd George was their 
idol—they thought he was going to lead them into the prom- 
social 
allied as to be 
opponents they 
ire bewildered, disheartens “British Weekly,” 


William Nicoll’s 


shrewd editorship has become the leading free 


religious equality, Temperance reform, 


ised land of 
vetterment But now that he is so closely 


practically identified with their historical 


l, divided. The 


hich under Sir Robertson brilliant and 


church organ, 


has aiter occasional hesitancies, become an 


unqualified sup- 


porter of Lloyd George, from whom many free church people 
have withdrawn their allegiance. After the Kingsway Hall 


meeting the “British Weekly” 


{sarvie 


published letter attacking Dr 


Nic oll, 1s 


barbarous as his pronunciation.” The next week 


(who, like Dr Scotsman), saying “his 
spirit is as 


inother correspondent was permitted to renew the attack 


Striving Towards 
Unity 


Che first \rchbishoy n the 


ippearance o { 


plattiorm of 
ie National Free Church Council will take place at 
March, when his 


present to the 


tl its annual 


issembly at Manchester in 
York will council the Lambeth 


\ppeal. The great difficulties that have to be overcome if 


grace of 
personally 
Anglicans and free churchmen are ever to be orporately 
united are illustrated by an interchange of views that has 
ust taken 


Griffith-Jones, an ex-chairman of the 


place between Archbishop Lang and Principal 


Congregational Union. 


Seeking to commend the Appeal to nonconformsts, Dr. Lang 
pointed out that it was not a statement of terms and con- 
ditions, but the unfoldment of an ideal The bishops, not 
accepting the view that the spiritual unity of Christendom was 
ill that our Lord desired, hold (1) that as there was only 
ymne body of Christ there could be only one church, and (2) 
that unity already existed and was to be believed in and made 
visible. Dr. Griffith-Jones dissents from his grace’s view that 
rganic union is the only form of unity which is according 
to the mind of Christ, and confesses disappointment with the 


redal basis of the Appeal. “Our faith,” he says, “we hold 
common; the expression of our faith in credal form must 
to the free action of the soul of the believer 

inder the inspiration of the spirit of truth 
1 heartfelt confession of faith in Jesus Christ a 


Lord and 
Savior is all that is required for admission to the church. The 
Church Federal 
Church Council after a pre- 


committee jointly appointed by the Free 


Council and the National Free 


iminary meeting, including a conference at Lambeth Palace, 


is engaged in preparing, for presentation to the various denom- 


inational assemblies, a statement setting forth the principles 


in the light of which churches calling themselves evangelical 


nd free may consider the am] proposals for reunion. 


Evolution or 
Revolution 


Even more urgent than the need for ecclesiastical reunion 


ending or lessening the estrangement between 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
I Pray Thee Have Me Excused * 


HIS lesson should be studied in connection with Luke 
14:13 ff. One evening when Jesus was at a dinner a 
man, probably of an emotional nature, impressed by the 
personality of Jesus, suddenly cried out, “Blessed is he who 
shall feast in the Kingdom of God.” He was right, it will be 
He suddenly penetrated to a vast truth. Jesus then 
proceeded to paint a picture of his kingdom using this theme 
feast. Jesus had one great interest—his rule over the 
hearts of men. He had one favorite theme—the Kingdom of 
God. By every good figure he sought to make that idea clear 
to his followers. It is a feast, a field, it ss leaven, it is a pearl, 
it is a hidden treasure. One day he talks about laborers for 
his vineyard, another time he talks about the rewards of work- 
ing. Work is necessary, reward is sure. 
losiah Royce called the kingdom of Christ on earth “The 
Blessed Community.”” It has been called many things, but this 
One wonders how many hectic souls are left 
out; how many heresy-hunters and shibboleth-spouters would 
never come near this “Blessed Community” composed of the 
true saints—the Sir Galahads and the gentle spirits. Channing 
in one of his sermons casts a spell over us as he describes the 
glorious company of heaven—the great and good of all ages— 
the brave and chivalrous of all time—the sweet and the devoted 
since the world began and the morning stars sang together. 
No wonder the sons of God shouted—God is working out a 
ublime plan. It would seem that all Christians would be 
most happy to have all other Christians join in this heavenly 
company, but in every community today there seems to be an 
exclusive group. Such a group will not be happy in heaven 
nless allowed to live in a kind of annex, a place set apart for 
the orthodox. On earth they would not mingle with the good 
' other churches and how can they mix with them in heaven? 


blessed. 


is perhaps best. 


Would it not be well to begin to get ready for heaven here on 
a gracious acknowledgment of the fidelity and virtue 

her Christians? 
ur minds love to dwell upon the goodness and greatness 
The wonder 
people can stay out of it, and yet people make all soris 
xcuses for staying out. Anyone who has had much ex- 
irying to induce men and women 


“Blessed Community” here and hereafter. 


ice in to join the 
can understand, in a measure, what Jesus had in mind 
he related this story. “I pray thee have me excused’’- 
faced that, we face it today. 
he excuses also seem to fall into the same categories that 
found: Property excuses, recreation excuses and domes- 
cuses. If business interferes with religion the man gives 
Six days are not enough to labor and make 
men must needs run to the office on Sunday morning 
pen the mail. “You do not understand the struggle of 
I men say to me, “the competition was never 


Such men spend much of Sunday in bed. 


ligion. 


usiness,” 


I have 

with some of these men—but not too much sym- 
Other men say that one cannot be a Christian and be 
in their business. This is true in some cases. The 
a Christian ought to be as plain as day in this direc- 
know a churchman who resigned rather than carry 
samples. The business excuse debars much time and 
om the church. Laboring men complain of the long 

intolerant attitude of employers. Let us suppose 
cond class of excuses comes from men with some 
il fancy. “I have bought a new yoke of oxen and must 
’ He was a lover of fine stock. This 
in itself but there was no reason why this should 
him from the banquet. 


look them over.’ 
bad 


He did not want to go to 


m for Feb. 6, “The Marriage Feast.” Scripture, Matt 
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the dinner—that was all. He was more interested in some- 
thing else. This hits the Sunday golfer, the Sunday motorist, 
the Sunday visitor, the Sunday theatre-goer, the lover of Sun- 
day games. Thousands of fine-appearing men are caught in 
this classification. The third group are the home-lovers, per- 
haps I should say, home-worshippers. As I walk along the 
streets in my part of the city I never cease to be amazed at 
the luxurious homes. What soft nests they are! And the tired 
business man comes home and relaxes selfishly in all this 
softness. Sunday means the papers, the long sleep, the fine 
cigars, the big dinner, a few choice friends to chat with, and 
You see how insidious all of these 
excuses are, for what is better than business, than recreation, 
Yet God is angry at all of these flabby excuses 
and he calls others to the feast. Many first shall be last and 
many last shall be first. Many plain, simple souls will have 
mansions in heaven while many arrogant souls will have huts 
there, if indeed, they have any place at all And remember 
that if you shirk, the burden only crushes into the shoulders 
of another. 


day of ease and rest. 


than home? 


You must carry your part. An excuse is a mis- 


crable thing. Examine your heart and see if you are saying 
in any department of church work, in any community reform, 
*] 


in any world obligation, pray thee have me excused.” 


Joun R. Ewexs. 


BOOKS 


THE Social. EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. }}, George 
( ooke 


of religion through all stages from the 


WW illis 


This is a very scholarly treatise on the development 


tribal up to that of 


our Christian civilization. It covers various phases of religious 


organization, such as that of clan and tribe, the national, 


feudal and universal. It is as much an anthropological as a 


religious treatise as religion is found to be a social phenomenon 


that develops and keeps to the contour of the development of 


social forms and institutions. Its psychological and socio 


logical aspects are found to be its characterizing features and 


its fundamentals best discovered through those approaches 


Dr. Cooke finds that religious ideas and practices conform to 
the leading ideas of various periods in the evolution of human 
society and that there is much in common between a!l religions 
One may not follow him in the syncretism of his conclusions 


but he will learn much from them and be given a_ broader 


basis for hs own. If the book has any lack it is in the uss 


ot descriptive material The reader finds himself wishing 


for the fascinating if voluminous descriptions of a Herbert 


Spencer as a foundation for the argument advanced. From 


the standpoint of social evolution religion is given lace 


that is primary. It not only takes on the forms and contour 


of the periods in social advance but it is one of the most 
powerful stimulants of that advance. 
as Cooke and 


materialistic school. (The Stratford Co 


Through writers 
Kidd religion brings serious chal ve to the 


$3.50. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THEOLOGY. [\ 
McConnell. 


courageous and prophetic 


Bishop Francis 


Bishop McConnell is not only one « the most 


religious leaders of our time but 


one of the most incisive thinkers and illuminating speakers 


and writers. In this volume he treats of the influence of publi 
opinion and the changing ideas of the times upon theological 
conceptions and the terms of their expression He brings 


us out ot the nomenclature of the monarchy into that of 


democracy and from the stati 


ideas of absolutism into the 


dynamic ideology of social progress, He does not deliver 


us mto the hands of a “becoming” God or a “pluralistic” 


miverse but he does reveal to us that our conceptions are 
subject to change and progress, and he brings theology down 
out of the dry bones of archeology and metaphysics and puts 
it into living symbols His approach is social and human 
and he leaves us something yet to learn. For the preacher 
the book ws full of sermon material. (Abingdon Press. 259 
pages. ) 
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who is pastor of Central Christia® 
church in Huntington, Ind. In the way 
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tblic addresses, 


Mr. Cole delivered 


last year 107 sermons, 162 addresses, 59 
informal talks, two out-of-town lectures, 
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| 450 meetings in the city and 108 


outside the city, gave inter- 
to 621 people, made 1,265 calls 
veled 9,009 miles. Besides his 
as pastor of the church, Mr. Cole 
ponsibilities in the welfare work 
Erie railroad. Probably no lay- 
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ir on the second Sunday of Feb- 
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F, E. Clark, pastor of a Congre 
Portland, Me. From 
st gathering of the young people 
parrsh the movement has 
intil it induced twenty mil- 
ng people to take its pledge of 
to Christ 
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ment, and in the world field that de- 


ition leads all the rest. The World 
will be held in New York 
Frederick A. Wallis, com- 
immigration at the New 


York harbor, # the chairman of the com- 
mittee on program for that occasion. 


Tithing Endorsed by 

Leading Denominations 

Interchurch World 
Movement and the disappointments that 
followed the 
tional campaigns 


Che collapse of the 


national denomina- 
for funds have created 
a situation at last when tithing is to have 
its innings. At least three great denomi- 
nations will begin active campaigning for 
tithing following the Thrift Week which 
is being fostered by the various commer- 
cial bodies. The Methodists have a slo- 
gan “A Million Tithers in Methodism.” 
The Baptists have a similar watchword, 
““\ Million Tithers by 1922.” The com- 
tithing among the Disciples 
of Christ have set their goal as “Twenty- 
five per cent of the membership tithing.” 
it is a higher percentage than the Meth- 
odists seek to attain, but not so high as 
the Baptist goal. \ laymar. Thomas 
Kane of Chicago, has persisted in agi- 
tating tithing as the method for religious 
finance, and if the method is finally gen- 
erally adopted in the churches 
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mittee on 
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ior the unwaver- 
The 


his 


credit will be due him 
ing persistence of his propaganda 
Disciples are making 
literature this year. 


wide use of 


Roosevelt Remembered in 
Amenican Churches 

rhe not 
dimmed with the passing years, but tends 
to grow brighter. Public have 
had an unprecedented cali this year for 
books on the great leader. The memorial 
day for Roosevelt was observed in many 
churches throughout the land The 
churches of Evanston, Ill., joined in a 
great mass meeting taxing the capacity 
of one of the largest churches of the city, 
and ex-Senator Beveridge of Indiana de- 
Rev. E. E. 
the great 
service in Cen- 
Christian church, of Kansas City. He 

“It would be too much to expect 
God to crowd a Lincoln and a Roosevelt 
into a single age. He must space the pe- 
riods of a nation’s life, and place his su- 
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Noble Words Against Race Hostility 


HE Jewish Advocate of Boston in 

its efforts at stemming the cur- 

rent of anti-Semitsm features three 
letters in a recent issue, one from United 
States Senator Walsh, one from ex-Presi- 
dent Taft and one from Dr. Peter Ainslie, 
minister of The Christian Temple, Bal- 
timore. Dr. Ainslie’s par- 
ticularly worthy of both himself and the 
decent Christian 
publish it here: 


letter is so 


point of view, that we 


“I do say that I am 
the common 
rights of man, whether the man involved 
e a Gentile or a Jew. I have never had 
iny sympathy with racial prejudice, and 
pulpit, where I stood for 
twenty-nine years, there has never been 
uttered a phrase that reflected the 
the other hand I have not 
hesitated to call attention to the injus- 
that has the Jew 
throughout the and urged my 
never to let it be said of them 
were parties to such prejudice. 
of the most distinguished rab- 
3altimore have spoken for me and 
one conducted a whole Jewish 
from my pulpit. It was an in 
and spiritual contribution that 
did much to remove prejudice. I live in 
1 hotel where perhaps half of the guests 
are Jews. I find no distinction whatever 
in my relationships there and appreciate 
the courtesies from and fellowships with 
both the Gentiles and Jews. 
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Some years 
ago | was the guest to dinner at a lead- 
ing Jewish home in this city, where I was 
invited to speak to a club of university 
men on the Christian’s interpretation of 
Jewish prophecy. | have had similar 
invitations from Gentiles, but I have nev- 
er been treated with more courtesy than 
on this occasion. Our meeting, instead 
of closing in the early evening, passed 
into the midnight, with most pleasant 


me. I might cite 
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other 
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sustain my position that I am not talk- 
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decoration ot my 


Temple—the first 


| regard these as much my kinsmen as I 
do those that follow them, namely, Peter, 
James, John and Paul. 

“The persecution of 


tory by 


the his- 
Christians, which is 
darkest hu- 
the most anti-Chrstian 
Christian civilization. The 
continuance of that policy is likewise anti- 
Christian, irrespective of the high stand- 
who pursue that 

base denial of 
Nazareth taught, irre- 
spective of the Christian forms and cer- 
emonies that cover the deception 

“With a larger 
other and an education 
humane basis I look for 
relationship not only between Jews and 
Gentiles, but between all races, whose 
highest aims are to find God and glorify 
Him in their character.”’ 
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Roosevelt saved a nation from fnterna- 
tionalism. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that | could name a hundred men 
ind newspapers that caught their inspira- 
tion for pure and untrammeled Ameri- 
canism from the preaching of Theodore 
Roosevelt. And these dssciples of a great 
patriot carried their message to the anti- 
podes, saving merica from internation- 
alism (which, in the old world vernacu- 
lar, means communism, nihilism, bolshev 
ism), and may it please God, to help us 
e the world from that false, vain and 
imaginary political balm of Gilead!” 


Privately Owned Baptist 
Journals Disappearing 
Independent newspapers are disappear- 
iz from the southern Baptist denomina 
beme. 


tion h are ought up one by 
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urchased by the state convention for 
The majority of the Baptist 

the south are now owned by 
Stand- 
the organ of the 
This 
itly hastened by 


ventions, The Baptist 


convention 


conditions Che expense of 
the apers has meant for the 


necessity or seek 


Baptist Ministers Think 
Newspapers Promote Crime 
The Kaptmts’ Muinist s’ Conference o 
i session on the 
resolution 
news 
ne stor- 
that one 
ity column 
ne a in in the 
odious details cal- 
ublic morals. The 
| negative for i 
ith pleasure 
spapers n our. city 
not thus luridly ex- 
their crimes, and we 
to the Chris- 
ago.” 


Divorce Question Agitates 

Kansas City 

| br miles all over the 

) attracts the atten 

| i as well 

proposed in Kansas 

blish a urt of domestic re 

ida movement ts on foot making 

lsory that banns be published 
marriage. The new bill 

into the leg 


islature provides also 


rious ceremony abolishing the 
urt ceremony. The latter pro 
the new bill has been opposed 
harles F. \ked, pastor ot First 
ational Church. ()n the other 
De. W. 
Baptist 
Thomas F 


\bernathy, pastor of 
Church, and sishop 
Lillis of the Roman Catholic 
hurch favor the new proposals. The 
resent attitude of ministers seems to be 

ittack the evil of divorce at its source 
which is believed to be the hasty and ill- 


‘onsidered marriage. The new bill pro- 
posed for M*sssouri would express this 
attitude in law. 


This Minister 
a Community Man 


In days gone past the church has some- 
times been jealous of other forms of com- 
munity organization, opposing lodges 
The spirit 
different in many communities. 
Rev. F. W. Condit, pastor of the Dis- 
ciples church in Kirksville, Mo., s touch- 


ing life on many planes 


ind holding aloof from clubs. 
is now 


He is popular 
imong the students of the College of 
()steopathy and with the Normal college 
students. He is vice president of the 
Club, and is Commis 
sioner of the newly organized Boy Scout 


Kiwanis Scout 
Council. The Elks lodge called on him 
recently for the memorial address, and 
circulation 
printed page. In the mean- 


vave his discourse wide 
through the 
time the church loses nothing, and gains 
very much thro 
tacts 


igh these community con- 


Blue Sunday Laws Make 
Sermons Over the Land 


The discussion of “blue Sunday” laws has 
1ot only taken much space in the secular 
press, but as brought forth from the 
nimisters country new expressions 
opinion ith regard to the Christian 
lor the most part the minis 

a Sunday free not only from 

ree trom commercialized rec- 

Dr. Charles F. Aked 

stor of First Congregational Church o 
insas City, believes the very worst re 
orts about the proposed legislation and 


“When John 
Knox visited John Calvin one Sunday 


s opposed to it le Says 
ternoon he found him engaged in a 
ame of bowls If Knox had taken off 

vat and 


ie religion of Scotland would hav: 


layed at bowls that after- 


sweeter for the next two hundred 
Phe Sunday blue law which is to 

} before Congress provides 

hall be performed on Sun 

that no freight or passenger trains 
commerce shall 


mterstats move on 


, that no firm engaged in inter 
shall be allowed to do 
Sunday, and that the mails 


hall not accept any Sunday newspaper. 


commerce 


Wie O18 


attleships would go to the 


a, people would die for want of 


bottom ot 


rescriptions, trathe would be tied up to 
great confusion of the whole coun 

It was once argued that an egg laid 
Monday should not be eaten because 
was formed on Sunday It would be 
is foolish to prohibit a Monday morning 
Yet the Sunday 
morning paper, against which the legis- 


paper on such grounds. 
lation is directed, is prepared for the 
most part, on Saturday.’ 


Industrial Conference 
in Chicago 

The labor situation in the country | 
troubling the minds of many thoughtful 
peopl The large number of unem- 
ployed, the possibility of lower standards 
for labor and the consequent discontent 
are serious menaces. Labor radicalism 
and capitalistic selfishness are to be com- 
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promised by some Christian force, if the 
country is to move forward. Considera 
tions such as these have led the Chicago 
Church Federation to call an industria! 
conference in Chicago for Jan. 23, 24 
Dr. Worth M. Tippy of the Federaj 
Council Commission on the Church and 
Social Service will be present throughout, 
and speak. Dr. Samuel Zane Batten oj 
the Baptist Social Service organizatio; 
will speak on “Practical Forms of Or 
ganized ( ooperation.” 


Who Will Be 
Bishop of New York 
With the death of Bishop Burch, the 
diocese of New York of the Episcopal 
church must face the task of selecting 
a bishop It seems likely that the rector 
church within the district wil) 
be chosen and the 


some 
three names most 
prominently before the 
Rev. Charles L. Slattery, rector 
Rev. William T. Manning 
Prinity Church, and Rev. Ern 
est M. Stires, rector of St. 
\lready 
are seeking to pledge their minister not 
to accept the honor if it is offered. Th 
diocesan convention will be held on Jam 


convention wil 


e Churc} 
rector ol 
Thomas’ 


Church Grace Church peopk 


ary o. 


Methodists Open Headquarters 
in Chicago 

Methodist leaders have discovered that 
their chief constituency is in the middk 
west and that this constituency regards 
Hence the 


New York as quite remote 
} ] Council 


readquarters of the 
] 


soards of Benevolence is being mi 


rom N¢ \ York, ‘ a will open 
Chicago bruary ¥ The 


boards and the bool 


THLISS 1 
Concern will re 
York tor the present, but 


main in New 
the pressure on these 


organizations 
Many forward 
looking leaders believe that the religious 


capital t merica will be Chicag 


move also is increasing 


within le ’ a decade. 


American Lutherans Generous 
in Relief Work 

During the past ‘ar the two prim 
pal bodies \merica have 
been gathering inds for their untortu- 
nate breth in Central Europe. The 
United Lutheran church has contributed 
$2,000,000 and the Synodical Conference 
$1,500,000. The relief is administered by 
lKurope ad f the Protestant 
churches, ’ arge for the relief 0 


members of the an church. 


Editor Offers Money 
to Increase Salaries 

F. M. Barton, ed 
a monthly 


heen carrying on a vigorous campaig! 


tor of the Expositor, 
magazine for ministers, has 


in behalf of larger salaries for ministefs 
He criticized the Interchurch Work 
Movement caustically because it failed te 
include anything in its budget for under 
paid ministers. In order to prove his 
sincerity, he has written to sixty munis 
ters in Pennsylvania who have salaries 
less than $1,200, offering to contribute 
five dollars a year to their budget # 
case the salary is increased to $1,500 per 
year. Though the amount he offers % 
modest, he wants to prove that ever % 
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small an offer of this kind may be used 
to start something in the parish that 
will lead to more comfortable living for 
There is also in the action 
of this editor a sly suggestion to laymen 
n Pennsylvania who are in more affluent 
ircumstances than the editor is. 


the minister. 


Moderator Puts Over 
a Big Deal 

Dr. John Willis Baer is well known to 
the Christian public as the former home 
mission secretary of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination and ex-moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In recent years he has 
given his time to business. The other 
formed a combination of four 
g banks in Los Angeles, Calif., which 
have combined resources of $130,000,000. 
Dr. Baer makes his home in Pasadena. 


day rie 


) 


Half Fare for 

Some Ministers 
During the war the matter of reduced 
res for ministers was arranged through 
and one clergy permit was 
ficient. The coming year the ministers 
st face the old-time confusions with 
| to clergy fare. In Missouri and 
fares will be 
local traffic, but reduced fare 
will be sold for interstate travel. 
he Western Passenger Association, 
on lines west of Chicago and 


p thee, 


‘ennsylvania no clergy 


St. Louis, a two thirds fare will be in 
vogue in most states, while in the Central 
Passenger Association the rate will be 
a half fare. In the latter association no 
clergy ticket will be sold for less than a 
dollar. The ministers of Illinois will 
need to hold clergy certificates in two 
associations. 


Biblical Pictures in 
the Churches 


The extension of moving picture serv- 
ice until it is now possible to secure 
good pictures on religious subjects has 
brought a change in the Sunday evening 
program of many churches. First Chris- 
tian church of Springfield, IIL, recently 
had a “movie” night. “Blind Bartimeus’ 
popular picture among 
the churches for Sunday exhibition, and 
warm commendations are being given it 
wherever it is shown. In many cases the 
churches have been able to support the 


is now a very 
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new enterprise by the increase in the of- 
ferings. A Baptist church near Detroit 
during the past year received $325 more 
than the cost of the exhibitions. Some- 
times the deacons are opposed to the 
innovation, but there are many inter- 
esting stories of their being converted to 





When You Go To the 
National Capital 


You are invited to attend the 


Vermont Avenue Christian Church 


Karle Willey, Pastor; Earl Taggart, Assistant 
A young woman leaving Washington wrote 
“The beautiful, spiritual and inspirational 

services of the Sunday hours of worship in 
the Vermont Avenue Christian Church will 
always remain to me among the most precious 
memories of my eighteen months of service 
in Washington, I feel that many young 
people are returning to their distant homes 
with grateful hearts for the kindly, Christian 
spirit of welcome and fellowship we received 
in your church during the time we were try- 
ing to do our “bit” for our country 
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COMMUNION 


inpIvinuAt\ ae SERVICE 


SAVES 4 COST OF OTHER SERVICES 
Clean and sanitary. Used by over 40,000 
churches. Send for catalog and free trial offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 495 Lima, 0. 


THOMAS <eekaae 








Your Hopes for 
Your Church 


Often you have wished you could 
talk things over with someone who 
really understood a_ situation like 
yours, 

Here is a study course directed by 
the most successful town and country 
hurch workers, with the privilege of 
personal correspondence with well- 
cnown leaders. 

The lessons of the course include 
such topics as: town and country 
church problems; organization and 
finance; survey methods; religious 
education; worship, evangelism, 
preaching; special work for men, 
boys, women, girls, New Americans; 
leadership training; the new country 
church building; the church's obliga- 
tions to the community; building the 
local church program. 

Gifford Pinchot says: 
seems to me admirable.” 

\ group of Home Mission Board 
executives at a meeting where the 
plan was presented, passed this reso 
lution: 


“The plan 


That this conference approves the 
osal for a Correspondence Course 
on Town and Country 
Methods to be condueted ) 
ittian Work and earnestly hopes 
plan may be inaugurated at 


‘ 


No “0 I‘ate 

CHRISTIAN WORK, 

TOWN AND CoUNTRY CHURCH DEPT., 
70 5trH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
fentlemen 

‘lease send me full information on your 
ly course in Town and Country Church 
Methods Very truly yours, 


‘ 





Check: Pastor Layman Laywoman 
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smothered in a corner. 








THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
(nm all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 
Hymns of Christian Unity 

Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 
These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 


a modernness of character and a vitality not 


found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. 
are not crowded together on the page. 
The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything. has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
1408 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


They 
No hymn is 


The words are set in 
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method after it has been intro- 
duced into the churches. Hundreds are 
turned from Atkins Hall, the 
suditorium of the parish house of Lin- 
wood Boulevard Christian church in 
Sunday evening. 


the new 


away 


Kansas City every 


Unique Preaching Service 
of English Methodists 


importance in rural work. This coming 
year the instruction will continue under 
the general direction of the Home Ms- 
sion Council. Prizes are being offered to 
the ministers who bring in the best sam- 
ples of rural publicity. 


Bishop’ Last Service in 
a Reformatory 
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tor, Rev. J. E. Davis, has issued recently, 
The church had 290 accessions to its 
membership in the past year and the 
Sunday services fill the great auditoriym 
of the church, 
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Are you in need of a Pastor’s Assist. 
: ant? Brother Wells, of Akron, Ohio, is 
shall scarce see 4 been \lthough too ill in touch with a middle-aged woman who 
meet in the to go, he persisted in keeping his engage- has had considerable experience in pub- 
following day his ill- lic life. She is a genuine Christian, an 
form. At the excellent mixer, above the average in 
service he spoke with ani- intellect, and he believes would make an 
one suspected that he was ex« ellent assistant. If interested, you 
soak t. the might write L. N. D. Wells, Akron, Ohio, 
following his death 
inmates of the retormia- 
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Easter Extraordinary 


EASTER! DAY OF DAYS! is the title of 
for Sunday-s« — of rare 

Mid-Week Prayer Meeting peaut worth. Sampk ny mailed 

" ° ° . tor P 2-@e t stamps 

Functions in This Church a 

his- Shale 


Rural Ministers Will Study 
Again This Summer 

During the past year more rural 
systematic 


min- 
courses of study 
many ci udoned 
ayer meet*: or carry it 
through habit, the mid 
mnection. The ‘ } in¢ n ot Central Christian 
rnment has more than a per- day-sel 
It is truly the dynamo poses king 
From 275 to 325 people 
cat] meeting as the regular 
been not only in thing week in and week out, taxing the $ seine 
n agriculture, but room where the meeting chestra musi 
iletics, or is means to the church 516 ae. —— 
h the pas- 


The 
Productive 
Beliefs 
Dr. Ainslie, Editor of The Christian 


Union Quarterly and a pioneer in By Lynn Harold Hough 


attain- Te chapters of this book constitute the 
ment of unity in Christendom, deals “Cole Lectures for 1919” delivered by 
eee oe this brilliant preacher, and ex- aheanegs 
Growth of Northwestern University. The message of 
and ‘“‘Outlook”’ of Christian Unity. this volume is sorely needed in this time of 
The argument adduced is that if transition and There is today a pro- 
unity be not attained, the Church — se be me ee o Cet os 
, satisfying, productive faith. They want this 
faith stated in a definite and understandable 
way. This book meets the demand. The 
reader who delights in keen, meaningful sen- 
tences will sit up nights with this volume. 
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If Not a United 
Church — What? 


By Peter Ainslie 





recent movements for the 
here with the “Necessity”, 


crisis 


inevitably faces an era of gradually 


weakening power. 





Price $1.00, plus 10 cents postage 
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Books by 
Joseph Fort Newton 


The Religious Basis of a Better 
World Order 


An application of Christian principles to 
world affairs. 


The Sword of the Spirit 


City Temple Sermons. 


The Eternal Christ 


Studies in the life of vision and service. 


The Ambassador 


City Temple sermons. 





Each $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


(“The Sword of the Spirit” is $1.50) 


Of Dr. Joseph Fort Newton the American 
journal of Theology says: “It is a striking fact 
that from a town of the Central West, whose 

‘name is unknown to England, a preacher 
should have been caled to the City ‘Temple, 
London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Par- 
ker and Dr. Campbell. Mr. Newton is a mystic, 

fa different type. He goes back of the long 

of doctrinal and ecclesiastical development 
Jesus of the Gospels, to the ideal human life 
in whom God dwelt and through whom God re- 
vealed his redemptive love, the divine Saviour 
and Master of men. This life of the living 
Christ, touching every life, the soul of every 
redermptive movement, actually working in men 
ind with men for the world’s salvation. His 
sermons speak especially to cultivated minds, 
vet through their simplicity and naturalness and 
humanness, they make the universal appeal. 
Here is the real power. They do not speak the 
language of the church, but the language of 
humanity. They are real sermens of a warm, 
spiritual, enthusiastic manhood.” 


Dr. Newton is one of the favorite 
contributors to The Christian Cen- 
tury, and his books are particularly 
popular among our book-loving con- 


stituency. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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The Worst Boys in 


Town 
By James L. Hill, D. D. 


A collection of addresses given on both 
shores of the United States, up and aown the 
Mississippi, and in every capital in New Eng- 
land. The author gave an address in Montreal 
which later served as a campaign document in 
Canada. 

Price $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 


* * + 


BOOKS TO GIVE TO BOYS. 
TOUCHSTONES OF SUCCESS 
One hundred and sixty prominent men of 
today point out for boys some of the paths 
to genuine success. 
Price $1.25, plus 8 cents postage. 
FIRST! A TALK WITH BOYS. 
By Henry Drummond. 
The most inspiring book ever written for 
Christian youth. 
Price 50 cents, plus 5 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


























Things Eternal 


By JOHN KELMAN, D. D., 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Thousands of persons who cannot hope to hear this 
brilliantly spiritual preacher will welcome this volume 
of his sermons. Some of the subjects discussed are: 


Christ's Lessons in Prayer. 
Loyalty to Vision. 

Leadership. False and True. 
Concerning Gifts. 

The Rising of Christ. 

1 Song of the Morning. 
Strength and Joy. 

Unknown Christ. 

Opinion and Knowledge. 
Three Views of Man's Destiny. 
Trust in the Character of Christ 
The Religion of Humanity. 


Price $1.75 plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 Seuth Wabash Ave., Chicago 














DO THE TEACHINGS OF 


Either they do or they do not: 





1921 
IN THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Jesus and the Competitive System 


By Mr. Rocer W. Basson, Pror. HARRY F. Warp and Mr. Ropert HUNTER 


Do the Churches Really Believe in Jesus? 


By Dr. ALBERT PARKER FITCH, OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Is Civilization Christian? 


By Pror. CHARLES A. ELLWoop, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


Is the Christian Church Christian? 


By Dr. CHaArtes E. Jerrerson AND BisHop FRANcIs J. MCCONNELL. 
° 


Is Modern Theology Christian? 


By DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Is Modern Literature Christless ? 


By Dr. JosernH Fort Newton, or New York City. 


Can Our Social Customs Be Christianized? 
By Dr. Ropert E. SPEER. 


Can Science Be Christian? 


By Ex-Presipent LyNN Haro_p HouGu, oF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


and Dr. Joun M. Coutter, Famous Botanist. 


lhese are just a few of the topics to be discussed by these eminent leaders—and by you—during 
ig21 in The Christian Century. ‘They will form a part of the series of articles planned for the year 


on the general theme: 


Do the Ideals of Jesus Fit Today's Life? 
You Can Help! (See opposite page) 

















FIJESUS FIT OUR TIMES? 


America’s foremost thinkers will discuss this theme in The 
Christian Century this year 








WANTED-—25,000 NAMES 


Not just names—but the names of serious-minded people—especially 
leaders in community life, who you think would be interested in this un- 
precedented discussion. We want from you five names, with addresses, of 
picked leaders of your town or city. We want you also to tell them, by 
phone or letter, or face to face, what you think of The Christian Century. 
For this service we will allow you a credit of 


ONE DOLLAR 


on your renewal. Credit will be acknowledged by the symbol (Cr.) in ad- 
dress on wrapper and when bill for renewal is sent $1.00 will be deducted 
from regular subscription price. No credit will be given for less than five 
names. More than five names may be sent if the subscriber will under- 
take to communicate as below with each one, but we cannot give more 
than one dollar in credit. All lists of names must reach us before the 
end of January. 


(Please use this form in sending names, and please write very plainly 


HE CHRISTIAN CentuRY, 1408 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: I would like to have you send several copies of The Christian Century to the five 
names listed below. They are interested in religious progress and would relish the constructive treat- 
ment of vital issues characteristic of The Christian Century. I have personally either spoken 
or written to each of these persons commending The Christian Century, and particularly calling 
attention to the forthcoming series on “The Ideals of Jesus in Today’s Life.” I think I have opened 
the way for a favorable consideration of whate.2r communication you may send. It is my belief that 
the right approach by your circulation department will win their subscriptions. 

My 
Address... . 
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The New Jerusalem 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Author of “Heretics,” ‘Orthodoxy,’ etc. 


HESTERTON, English poet, essayist, dramatist, philosopher, 
prophet, critic, champion of religion, is now in this country. 
He says the two things on earth worth seeing are America and 
Jerusalem. He has visited Jerusalem and now he comes to see 
America—especially Chicago—and to tell this New World what 


he saw in Old Jerusalem, and to prophesy somewhat concern- 
ing “The New Jerusalem.” 


When a short time ago the world was thrilled by the news that British 
troops had entered Jerusalem, visions of unheard of possibilities opened up 
before the minds of millions. Palestine in Christian hands! What new act in 
the historical drama was about to open? Egyptian, Roman, Saracen, Turk— 
and then, perhaps, the Jew restored. Is this what js meant by Zionism? Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton went out to see. This book, which resulted from his visit, 
is a spiritual journey, and it presents a reconception of the meaning which 
Jerusalem and its unique history has for the world today. Mr. Chesterton dis- 
‘usses the world-wide movement of Zionism and the position of the Jew, con- 
trasts the ideals of Mahomet with those of Christ and devotes most interesting 
chapters to his impressions of Jerusalem today. In pages full of penetrating 
observation he sets before his readers an historical pageant that begins with 
Christ and comes down through the Crusades to our own time. Full of Ches- 
tertonian humor, this book is of deep interest at this hour of world-readjust- 


ment, 


It may safely be predicted that this newest book of Mr. Chesterton will 
stir more discussion than any previous work of his. Every minister and every 
layman interested in modern religious movements, as well as every person 
alert to genuine literary achievement, will wish to possess this book. 


Price, $3.00 plus 15 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 























